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DESIGNS THAT WORK HANDCRAFTED TO LAS 


Pompanoosuc Mills 

Ali furniture handcrafted in Easł Thetford, VT | Visit our huge new facłory showroom | Free Factory Tours 
showrooms: new york | boston | philadelphia | Burlington vt | hanover nh | concord nh | nashua nh | west hartford center ct | westport ct | ridgewood nj 
www.pompy.com or 800 841.6671 > free design service | free catalog | locations | green statement 


calais living room collection 
killington occasional tables 


calais living room collection indudes chair, loveseat, couch, ottoman and chaise lounge. 
chair, couch and loveseat are also available with arms. all living room seating is offered in a huge 
selection of fabrics and leathers. killington occasional tables shown in solid cherry, as with 
all our furniture, these tables are handcrafted to order in your choice of several North American 
hardwoods each selected for its beouty, strength and sustainability. 
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F E A T U R TOLEBURY 
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The Edge of Winter 

A scenie portfolio by Vermont Life contributing 
photographers 

32 

Water Skiing 

Vermont creeks put a fun twist on skiing in the trees 

36 

Air Force 

Brattleboro rallies to revive its ski jump 

40 

A Thousand Cuts 

As backcountry skiing goes mainstream, secret trail 
making poses a "morał dilemma" for the sport 

46 

Fheart of a Champion 

At the Olympics or on the bunny hill, gold medalist 
Barbara Ann Cochran gives all she's got 


Cover: Backcountry skiing in the Worcester Rangę, 
Washington County 

Photographed by 

Emily Johnson/Ember Photography 




■ Prints of select photos are available for purchase. 
To order, cali toll free (866) 962-1191 or visit 
www.vermontlifeprints.com 
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This Season 

Highlights of places to go and things to do this winter 


Arts Life 

Cherish the Ladies 
Art in the Snów 

The Dance Company of Middlebury 


Shelf Life 

"A Century in the Mountains: Celebrating Vermont's 
Long Trail" 

"Goat Song: A Seasonal Life, a Short History of Herding 
and the Art of Making Cheese" 

"Cooking Close to Home: A Year of Seasonal Recipes" 
"Dishing Up Vermont: 145 Authentic Recipes From the 
Green Mountain State" 


Outdoor Recreation 

Ice fishing means fresh air, socializing and the chance 
to bring home some dinner 


Getaways 

High-spirited huskies drive the fun at Eden Mills inn 


Vermont Eats 

Enjoy the warmth of a woodstove, plus a hearty bowl of stew 


Downtowns 

Farmers and food create synergy in Rutland 


Ingenuity 

Burlingtons FlynnSpace shows what a difference a room makes 


The Working Landscape 

Kathleen Kolb captures the rugged art of logging 


Governor's Heritage Awards 

History teacher Colleen Cowell and musician Souphine 
Phathsoungneune 


Vermont Observed 

Wild Kingdom 


Enjoy multimedia extras linked to stories in this issue: 


SLIDE SHOW 

The Harris Hill Ski Jump in Brattleboro was restored 
last year on its 85th anniversary ("Air Force," page 
36). Our slide show brings you fascinating photos 
of skiers getting big air from the 1930s through the 
grand reopening of what is now the only 90*meter 
ski jump in New England. 


RECIPES 

If its morę your style to try something edgy on the 
stove rather than on the mountain, download these 
amazing recipes. They're perfect for making on 
a wood cookstove ("Get Stoked," page 20), but 
work just as weli on a good old-fashioned burner. 


SLIDE SHOW 

Every issue, This Season brings you interesting hap- 
penings around Vermont. Our slide show gives you 
a sneak peak at upcoming concerts and events 
(This Season, page 6). 


AUDIO 

Heres something new for your ears: master singer, composer and 
teacher Souphine Phathsoungneune, a winner of this years Gov- 
ernors Heritage Award (page 78), performs his own folk opera. 


PLACES IN THIS ISSUE 

1. Richmond p. 46 

2. Brattleboro p. 36 

3. Eden Mills p. 18 

4. Big Jay p. 40 

5. Hyde Park p. 20 

6. Burlington p. 60 

7. Tunbridge p. 6 

8. Sandgate p. 13 

9. Brandon p. 10 

10. Woodstock p. 10 

11. Middlebury p. 11 

12. Rutland p. 58 


On The Web 



















The Woodlands is a non-smoking environment and is affiliated with Harvest Hill 
on the campus of Alice Peck Day Memoriał Hospital in Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


|New EnglancTs Next Great 
Retirement Commumty. 

Retire to the heart of New England where, nestled among hills and towns that host 
nationally recognized academic and medical institutions, you can join a yibrant new 
community at the Woodlands. 

Today yoti can haveyour choice otspacious apartments that give you the luxury ot home 
ownership without any ot the worries. We deliver service that anticipates your needs, yet 
we respectyour prieacy and giveyoti the freedom to make the rightchoices for your lite. 

www.WoodIandsAtHarvestHill.org ^ 603-448-7474 
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I N S I D E V L 

In Winter 
We Trust 


Certain seasons seem to elicit 
predictable responses among peo- 
ple. Warm spring mornings bring 
optimism; summer afternoons, playfulness. With autumn, an in- 
ternal back-to-school industriousness seems to kicie in. 

Winter, though ... winter tends to provoke wildly contradictory 
reactions. 

Some people choose to retreat, to huddle indoors, hot choco- 
late in hand, blankets pulled up to eagerly await the gentler days 
ahead. Others embrace winter's stark ruggedness and celebrate 
its ability to push us to extremes, to challenge us (page 26). 

This issue was created with that vigorous spirit in mind. We 
go to Brattleboro to visit New EnglancLs only 90-meter ski jump 
(page 36) and watch a new generation test its nerve on a hill that 
first opened in the 1920s. We highlight the beautiful (and slightly 
hazardous) art of creek skiing (page 32) and brave Lakę Cham- 
plain's wind to capture the rough-hewn pleasures of ice fish- 
ing (page 16). We ride with sled dogs (page 18) and go behind the 
scenes to investigate the ethics of backcountry trail cutting (page 
40). We even catch up with 1972 Olympic gold medalist Barbara 
Ann Cochran (page 46), who all these years later is still happily 
sharing her expertise and love of the sport with skiers at her fam- 
ily's legendary hill in Richmond. 

But it wasn't until the issue fully came together that an un- 
expected commonality among the stories emerged, one that is 
particularly thought-provoking for people like me who tend de- 
cidedly toward the bunker-mentality approach to winter. It's this: 
Whether it's an Olympic athlete going for a medal or a ski jumper 
pushing off from the starting platform or a backcountry skier 
exploring a new route, those who seize the most out of winter 
are those who take a leap of faith and trust in winter's ability to 
reward their efforts. They trust in the snów and the ice and the 
beauty of an untracked mountainside. They trust their dogs, their 
ski partners, their training and their instincts. Most of all, they 
trust in their ability to go out in the cold and wind and have fun. 
What they gain, and we can too, is an unparalleled sense of satis- 
faction that comes from leaving a warm house for the unforgiving 
outdoors, conąuering it and returning once again. 

The hot chocolate will still be there. Trust me. 


Al* 


Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
mary.nowlan@state.vt.us 
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INBOX 


The Big Picture 


I From Gary and Mary Cooley 
I Mountain Home , Ark. 

Just unwrapped my Autumn VL. What 
a wonderful shock. I headed straight for 
"Inside VL" as I knew there would be an 

I explanation. I love every single word you 
wrote. Please stick with your vision! You 
are so right on! 

I could go on and on with compliments. 

I love not only the layout of the new cover, 
but I love the fact that you have the page 
numbers in the photos. The new tag linę? 
Perfect. 

I love the diversity of it all. You go from 
high-end culture to down-home turkey 
forming. What a great balance. 

Finally, I will say I had no idea Ver- 
mont had moved so far forward. I knew 
it was cool, but not this cool. Long may 
Vermonters' entrepreneurial spirit live 
and thrive — and be documented in W.! 

From Edward J. Rossno address given 
Finally got around to reading the Au¬ 
tumn issue and I wish I hadn't. It is the 
only issue of the magazine I have read 
in which the ads were morę interesting 
than the articles. The cover was terrible, 
the layout was poor and the choice of ar¬ 
ticles was bad. How many of your read- 
ers do you think were really interested in 
the ,/ Upshift // section on mountain biking? 
Very few I am surę. As a longtime reader 
of the magazine, I strongly feel this was 
the worst issue ever published. 

COVER TO COVER 

From Sarah Watls, Barnet, Vt. 

I just wanted to take a moment to let 
you know how much I appreciate and en- 
joy the new cover on this month's Vermont 
Life. The old cover design was wonderful, 
but this new issue is really "eye candy" 
and draws you in to want to read it. The 
rich oranges, browns and greens remind 
me of autumn leaves and pumpkins. The 
photographs themselves depict all that I 
enjoy about Vermont from apple picking 
to a scenie drive on unerowded roads. 
How lucky we are to live here. Thank you 
for reminding us all. 


From Bob Strong, no address given 
While I applaud your choice of sub- 
jects and willingness to experiment, I think 
your Autumn 2009 cover and busy photo 
layouts are dreadful. When (the issue) 
arrived, I thought for a moment it was a 
peculiarly shaped L. L. Bean catalog. And 
Tm sorry, but you have a duty to choose 
a beautiful single image for the cover. It 
doesn't have to be an image tinged with 
bygone Vermont nostalgia or even a pas¬ 
torał one — but choose you must! 

STORY MEETING 

From Potty Sackevich, Kissimmee, Flo. 

I was thrilled to read the well-written ar- 
ticle "Yes We Can!" by Marialisa Calta. 
The photographs are outstanding. The his- 
tory lesson ("Preservation Society") gives 
the article balance. 

From John J. Doley New Hartford\ N. Y. 

"Canning" really belongs in the booby 
prize category ... How about an article 
on Vermont history? 

From Bill Simbeck, Sheffield[ Pa. 

I like the revamping of the magazine; 
it seems morę personal. It tells the true 
story of the Vermont people. I like how the 
people are so original, they come up with 
ways to make a living (organie farming, 
writing, artwork, etc.) The revamping of 
the magazine really tells the stories. 

From Ellen Everitz, South Burlington , Vt. 

I was fascinated with the story about 
the brook on Newfane Hill. I love to read 
about the people who make Vermont what 
it is, their adventures and little-known plac- 
es. That's what Vermont Life is supposed 
to be about. Keep up the good work. 

From Bill ond Sharon Curry 
no address given 

If we wanted People magazine, we 
would buy it. No stories with content to 
hołd your interest. What you run in the 
magazine now you can find online. Mary, 



if you want to edit Us magazine in New 
York City, please head there with our best 
wishes. 

YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 

From J. M. DeMasi, no address given 

When it came time to renew my sub- 
scription to Vermont Life , I decided to take 
a wait-and-see position. I was not certain 
I would value where you intended to go 
with the magazine. While you "make no 
apologies" for your focus on what you per- 
ceive to be "today's Vermont" and clearly 
evidence your dislike for nostalgia, you 
unfortunately miss the point. 

I have been coming to Vermont sińce 
1955 when my grandparents bought a 
house in Brookfield. That "nostalgie per- 
ception," as you most unkindly refer to 
it, provides a grounding, comforting re- 
assurance that has apparently escaped 
you. Unless you find a healthy balance 
between both aspects of Vermont I will not 
be renewing my subscription. 

From Brion Coin, chair ; Trovel and 
Recreotion Council, Montpelier, Vt. 

I want to commend you on the new look 
and the very well-written "Come Explore 
With Us." Being a native, I struggle with 
the old versus new, and I think you cap- 
tured the idea of where VL is going in the 
futurę. Best wishes on your direction. 


Send letters to Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
e-mail: editors@VtLife.com 
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This 

Season 

Places to go and 
things to do 


Nov. 19 

Guthrie Family Rides Again 
Flynn Center, Burlington 

Icons of American folk musie, the Guthrie 
family takes the stage in a unique, multi- 
generational performance. Ario Guthrie 
(son of the late Woody) will be joined 
by his son, Abe, and his three daughters, 
Cathy, Annie and Sarah Lee, plus the 
youngest generation of Guthrie kids. The 
Flynn Center says the family will perform 
"songs they've written, learned together, 
and come to love. Along with Arlo's 
standards, the evening features unpub- 
lished Woody Guthrie lyrics put to musie 
and recordings of Woody in conversa- 
tion and song/' Sarah Lee's husband and 
musical partner, Johnny Irion, appears as 
well. Vanity Fair says the Guthries "are 
the first family of American folk. They 
practice what Woody preached." 7:30 
p.m. $47, $37, $30. (802) 863-5966. 

Dec. 1-2 

Dark Star Orchestra 

Higher Ground, South Burlington 

"Vermont has always been really good 
to us," says Rob Koritz, a drummer in the 
Grateful Dead tribute band Dark Star 
Orchestra. "Even when we just started out 
we would pack the old Higher Ground. 
When they moved the venue, the crowds 
just got bigger. We always know we are 
going to have big, appreciative crowds, 
and the folks at the venue take great care 
of us. They are really like family. We 
always look forward to our stops there." 

Dark Star is famed for reereating 
entire Dead concerts, and John Kadlecik, 
lead guitarist for Dark Star, was even 
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invited recently to play with original 
Dead members Phil Lesh and Bob Weir 
in their band called Further. 9 p.m. $20 
in advance, $23 day of. (888) 512-7469. 



Dec. 19 and 20 

Holiday Baking Classes 
King Arthur Flour, Norwich 

On Dec. 19, make and decorate an 
assortment of beautiful, intricate holiday 
cookies at the Holiday Cookie Decorat- 
ing class. Learn techniques including 
flocking, flooding, cutting out, stenciling 
and edging. 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. $90. On 
Dec. 20, the budding bakers in your 
family will enjoy decorating a holiday 
gingerbread mansion in Gingerbread 
House Front: Baking With Kids. Learn 
with the best bakers, who will help you 
make a masterpiece with icing and ed- 
ible candy. Save some for us! Noon to 
3 p.m. $85. (800) 652-3334. 

Dec. 31 

Last Night 
Brattleboro 

The Brattleboro Retreat organizes a 


substance-free New Year's Eve celebra- 
tion, which typically draws morę than 
3,000 participants. There's something 
for every age, from the Boys & Girls 
Club party to the Senior Potluck Lunch. 
Everyone can get toasty in the Brattle¬ 
boro Retreat Warming Tent with free hot 
beverages and snacks, and the fireworks 
display starts at 9:15 p.m. Most events 
are free. (802) 254-5808. Other large 
New Year's Eve celebrations in Vermont 
include First Night in Montpelier (www. 
mdca.org or 802-223-9604) and First 
Night in Burlington (www.firstnightburl- 
ington.com or 802-863-6005). 

Jan. 15 

Fishtank Ensemble 

Town Hall Theater, Middlebury 

Described by LA Weekly as "one of the 
most thrilling young acts on the planet," 
Fishtank Ensemble is a group of ener- 
getic musicians who draw heavily on 
Eastern European sounds and styles. The 
instruments for their "cross-pollinated 
gypsy musie" include two violins, a 
violintromba, musical saw, flamenco and 
gypsy jazz guitar and bass. The group 
maintains a polished, eclectic feel by 
traveling the world, including in uncanny 
ways: Fabrice Martinez, a violin player, 
has explored Europę in a mule-drawn 
caravan. 8 p.m. $15. (802) 382-9222. 

Jan. 26 

Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance 
Co/s "Serenade/The Proposition" 
Flynn Center, Burlington 

The acclaimed modern dance troupe 
presents a rumination on history tied 











to the 2009 bicentennial of Abraham 
I LincolrTs birth. Video projections, a live 
original score and deconstructed period 
I costumes enhance the program. The 
I New York Times said Jones handles 
I "loaded themes like religion, war and 
I slavery's legacy without anything 
I approaching a wink or a smirk ... an 
I obliquely powerful history lesson." 7:30 
p.m. $45, $35, $27. (802) 863-5966. 

Feb. 5-7 

I Winter Dew Tour 
I Carinthia Base Area, Mount Snów 
I Resort, West Dover 

The world's top snowboarders and 
I freeskiers descend on Mount Snów for 
the highly anticipated and nationally 
televised Winter Dew Tour. Events in- 
clude men's and women's freeskiing and 
snowboarding slopestyle and superpipe. 
Olympic gold medalist Kelly Clark, who 
grew up skiing at Mount Snów Academy, 
says in a release: 'Tm really excited to 
compete at such a high-level event in 
front of my hometown and ride my favor- 
ite mountain." Mount Snów is the finał 
of three stops of the Winter Dew Tour 
and will be televised live on NBC and 
simulcast around the world on Eurosport 
2, Extreme Channel and Fox Sports Aus¬ 
tralia, with additional coverage on USA 
Network and MTV2. Watching the event 
at Mount Snów is free. (802) 464-4191. 

Feb. 7 

(rain datę Feb. 14) 

Camels Hump Challenge 
Camels Hump Mountain 

At 4,083 feet and with a prominent, 


distinctive profile, Camels Hump is 
home to wild and difficult terrain. This 
event, to raise money for the Vermont 
Alzheimer^ Association, is not a race 
but a challenge to cross-country ski 
around the entire mountain at elevations 
ranging from 2,500 to 3,500 feet. The 
trail passes through a variety of forest 
types — including northern hardwoods, 
glades of spruce fir and some of the 
most beautiful stands of paper birch in 
New England — but it's a rugged jour- 
ney of about 25 kilometers, and not for 
the inexperienced skier. Bring appropri- 
ate backcountry gear. After the event, 
warm food and drinks and a fire await 
returning skiers looking for a chance 
to relax, rehash the tour and warm up. 
7:30 a.m. at the Camels Hump Ski¬ 
ers Association Center in Huntington. 
Minimum fundraising of 10 pledges or 
$125. (802) 482-2087. 

Feb. 11 

John McCutcheon 

First Baptist Church, Brattleboro 

Grammy-nominated folksinger John Mc¬ 
Cutcheon has madę a name for himself 
as both a family performer and a serious 
multi-instrumentalist and songwriter. The 
authoritative website www.allmusic.com 
calls him "one of the undisputed masters 
on the hammered dulcimer" as well as 
"one of the most prolific and respected 
children's artists." His concerts are known 
for appealing to a broad audience, and 
no wonder: Utnę Reader praised him for 
"his message about the amazing endur- 
ance of what's best in American culture." 
7:30 p.m. $18 in advance, $21 at the 
door. (802) 257-1571. 
















This Season 
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DiTiTóTirnn 


Kurn Hattin 


f/iomc/or u/i/ctrerł 


www.helpłorkids.or£ 


Consiclcr tkat tke average CD yield naticmwide 
is currently under 2%. if you lock in long term, 
you migkt earn 2.3%. But why would you? A gift 
annuity will pay you a kandsome income for life 
and kest of all, your payments are SAFE, guaranteed 
ky Kurn Hattins assets. Tke older you are, tke kigker 
ratę we will pay you. A second annuitant can ke added, 
tkougk tkis will yield a lower ratę, as may ke tke case if 
appreciated securities are used to fund tke gift annuity. 

A Better 

liwestment 

Kurn Hattin CkaritaHe Gift Annuity 

Cali Connie Sanderson for a confidential illustration tailored to 
your circumstances, 802-722-4719, xÓ963, connies@sover.net 


We live in uncertain financial times. 

Many seniors are wondering kow tkey 
can ensure tkat tkeir assets continue to 
generate needed income into tke futurę. 

A gift annuity from Kurn Hattin can do 
just tkat, all wkile kelping cki Uren i n need. 


Tke dividend 


s are priceless 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 



Feb. 13 

Eilen Jewell 

Tunbridge Town Hall, Tunbridge 

In an article called '"Musie to think and 
drink to," The Sydney Morning Herald 
had high praise for Eilen Jewell, calling 
her album "Singers and Strangers" "ex- 
actly what people keep waiting for Mad- 
eleine Peyroux to make. ... Jewell has 
life rippling through her songs." If youYe 
in the mood for a mix of folk, country, 
Western swing, a bit of jazz and some 
roots musie, have a listen to this emerg- 
ing singer-songwriter and band leader. 
7:30 p.m. $15 in advance, $20 day of 
through www.greenmountainfolk.org. 
(802) 431-3433. 

Feb. 13-15 

Northeast Organie Farming 
Association of Vermont 
Winter Conference 
University of Vermont, Burlington 

Warm up and think happy thoughts 
of gardening and farming with other 
like-minded people from our region and 
beyond. Farmers, gardeners, homestead- 
ers, educators and community members 
gather at NOFA-VT's Winter Conference 
to discuss and celebrate Vermont's food 
movement. Share in two days of work- 
shops and conversations about growing 
a vibrant, healthy, safe and local food 
system. A testament to the growing inter- 
est in local food, last year 1,350 people 
attended this event. Admission varies, 
contact NOFA-VT for details. 

(802) 434-4122. 
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Feb. 15 

Igloo Build 

Montshire Museum, Norwich 
Dr. Bert Yankielun, author of "How to 
Build an Igloo and Other Snów Struc- 
tures," says igloo building "can be a 
great, enjoyable, collaborative, out-of- 
doors family or group project that costs 
nothing and only requires common 
around-the-house tools and, of course, 
an ample supply of snów!" A participant 
in four expeditions in Antarctica, Yankie¬ 
lun says it only takes a few hours to 
make an igloo once you know the tricks 
of the trade. "It is amazing to be able to 
sit inside the snów dome and have a cup 
of hot cocoa with friends after an after- 
noon of outdoor activity," he says. 10:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. $10 for adults, $8 for 
children 2 to 17 and free for Montshire 
Museum members and children under 2. 
(802) 649-2200. 



For additional calendar listings, 
please see page 69. Schedules 
subject to change; please cali 
ahead to events. 

Subscribe to Vermont Life e-news 
and youll get an updated list of 
places to go and things to do 
each month. 

To sign up for our free e-newslet- 
ter, visit www.vermontlife.com/ 
gm-news/newsletter.htm. 



photos by A.B. Th eonu 
www. VTLakesideRetreat. corn 


M C KERN ON 


DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 

Build your Yermont homefor all seasons 

We know how to build you a Home that will be bcautiful and functional, 
using your ideas and our knowledge. With the use of energy-efficient 
systems and technology, you can be comfortable all year long without 
high hcating bills. We built this one, and it is as co/y as it looks. 


Green Design-Build Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking your project from concept to completion. 


BnincJon, Yermont 


(888) 484-4200 Crcn 
www.nickernongroii p.com 


Cmwn Point, New York 
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WILL MOSES 



The Shires of Vermont 

New Puzzle $16.95 




Raining Cats & Dogs Book $17.99 
Surę to tickle the funny bones of 
young & old alike. 


"Art to warm your heart & home." 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & Morę! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELWERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Early River Gallery, Plymouth, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 
Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 
Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 



Arts Life 

CHERISHING THE ROOTS 

When Joanie Madden says Woodstock 
is "one of my favorite towns in all of 
America," the Grammy Award-winning 
performer isn't just trying to flatter the Green 
Mountain State. Cherish the Ladies, the 
Celtic folk band she co-founded in the 
'80s, was once stranded for a few days in 
Woodstock after a blizzard. "We had a 
wonderful time," she says of their un- 
planned layover. "People were so nice." 

Another winter, another Woodstock Town 
Hall foray, as Madden and her group are 
scheduled to appear Dec. 5. 

A hormony vocalist who plays whistle 
and flute, Madden shares the stage with 
four other musicians, one lead singer and 
four step dancers. Cherish the Ladies (a 
name derived from an old jig) travels the 
world regularly and is regarded as one of 
the top groups of its kind, having recorded 
or performed with such artists asjoan 
Baez, James Taylor, Emmy Lou Harris, Pete 
Seeger and The Chieftains. 

"All our parents emigrated from Ireland to 
the U.S.," Madden explains. "They wanted 
to make surę we would keep the culture 
alive. So we're a bunch of Yanks celebrat- 
ing our roots." 

The Ladies are set to release their new 
album, "All on a Christmas Morning," 
on Dec. 2, just a few days before their 
Woodstock show. Does the record include 
holiday tunes about frozen precipitation 
that would resonate with the Woodstock 
audience? "I cant find any snów lyrics," 
she laments. "Can you believe it?" 

• W HAT: Cherish the Ladies concert 

• WHEN: 7:30 p.m., Dec. 5 

• WHERE: Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre; 31 The Green, Woodstock 

• COST: $35, $28 

• INFORMATION: (802) 457-3981 
or www.pentanglearts.org 

— Susan Green 



Arts Life 

Gallery going 

Picturesque year-round, Brandon becomes 
a winter wonderland when the snów flies. 
To capitalize on that beauty, commercial 
interests merge with creative endeavors to 
present the towns annual Art in the Snów 
celebration. The event's sixth edition — as 
usual, one weekend a month for three 
months — begins in late January. 

"Cabin fever has started to set in by 
then," saysjeff Stewart, a retired ad agen- 
cy executive and the Brandon Artists Guild 
president who coordinates the festivities. 

"So this is something different to do. Theres 
always a palpable sense of excitement." 

The all-volunteer effort involves morę than 
20 local studios and galleries that open 
their doors to an estimated 250 visitors. 
Maps are available for finding painters, 
potters, jewelers, sculptors, photographers 
and such, many of whom talk about their 
work or provide demonstrations. The 
downtown Granary is transformed into an 
exhibit hall for artists whose studios are too 
far away for the walking tour, and there are 
also wine-tasting sessions, snów sculpture in 
the park and morę. 

The modest organizational budget of 
about $3,000 is raised through smali 
contributions from merchants, innkeepers 
and individuals, Stewart says, adding that 
this community spirit could be why Gov. Jim 
Douglas once dubbed Brandon "'the art 
and soul of Vermont.'" 

• W HAT: Art in the Snów 

• WHEN: 11 a.m -4:30 p.m. Satur- 
days, 11 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Sundays; Jan. 
23-24, Feb. 27-28, March 27-28 

• WHERE: Throughout Brandon 

• COST: Free 

• MAPS: The Brandon Artists Guild, 

7 Center St., Brandon 

• INFORMATION: (802) 247-4956 
or www.artinthesnow.com 

— Susan Green 
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> Arts Life 

DOMINICAN JOURNEY 

I Shoreham resident Penny Campbell teaches 
I modern dance at Middlebury College, 

I often collaborating with trumpeter Arthur 
I Brooks. Their new production is "Proyecto 
I Republica Dominicana," which will unfold 
I on campus in January, followed by an eight- 
I day tour of the Dominican Republic. 

In addition to Brooks, Campbell re- 
I cruited eight undergraduate dancers, a 
I lighting designer and acclaimed guitarist- 
I saxophonist Michael Chorney. Thematically, 
I the program "questions the role of artists in 
I society and the impact of early socialization 
I through song and dance games." Her com- 
I pany also learned several children s song- 
I movement games in Spanish as part of a 
I plan to join a Dominican theater troupe in 
I performance in Puerto Plata, a Coastal city 
I that Campbell has visited over the years. 

Campbell and Brooks are both linked to 
I Vermont's avant-garde arts legacy. The two 
I graduated from Bennington College, which 
I established a dance program with the 
I help of legendary choreographer Martha 
I Graham in 1933. Morę than three decades 
I lafer, Judith Dunn began teaching there with 
I jazz trumpeter Bill Dixon. Dunn and Dixon 
I were mentors to Campbell and Brooks. 
"Bennington has been a crossroads," 
says Campbell, who brought the schools 
improvisational aesthetic to Middlebury in 
1995. "I cali it boot camp. We're infusing 
students with a choreographic mind, always 
trying to remain in a discovery modę." 

• W HAT: "Proyecto Republica 
Dominicana" 

• WHEN: 8 p.m.Jan. 22-23 

• WHERE: Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 

• COST: $10, $8, $6 

• INFORMATION: (802)443-6433 
or www.middlebury.edu/arts 

I — Su san Green 



Fine Homebuilding 
Historie Restoration 






Timeless Craftsmanship \ Employee-Owned 

802.655.0009 

www.redhousebuilding.com | Burlington,vt 



DRY SKIN, MEET THE GREEN TIN 


For soothing relief of chapped hands and 
cracked skih....rcacli for the originaJ. 


jjt 0 DAIRY ASSOCI ATI ON CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145, DEPT. VL09, LYNDON VILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-626-361 O/WWW.BAGBALM.COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SMITH SALES SERVICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST., PORTLAND, OR 97223 
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theCarriag eSheJ 

, Qptahf • Af/r TŻmJuuUj f Iri4j& ta 


“Amish maile 
buildings modified to 
your specifications”. 

1195 VA Cutoff, White River Junction,VT 05001 
1-800-441-6057 i nfo(<?>ca rriageshed.com 

vvww.carriageshed.com 



• Independent Living Cottages • Residentiail Care Apartments 

Independent Li V ing Apartments* 


I VI LLAGE AT 

riLLMORE 

Pond 

A BENTLEY 

SENIOR LIVING COMMUNITY 


Enhance your quality of living 
with the comfort, security and convenience of 
Village at Fillmore Pond’s Cottages and Apartments. 

We are now taking deposits 
for “Rosę Lane” our new memory care wing 

802-447-7000 • 300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 

www.villageatfillmorepond.com 


Got Guides? 

“My family and I recendy spent 4 
days in Vermont - it was one of the 
best holidays we have ever had! The 
Vermont Vacation Guide was 
very helpful to preplan and arrange 
accommodations...I especially liked 
the resource secdon which led us to 
local events, markets, breweries, and 
food samplings. 6 thumbs are up, 
way up, for your wonderful State... 
Thank you.” -Lea, via email 

“I have asked for informadon from many States, but Vermont gets 
an A+. You included everything in a ‘fmd-friendly’ way...I ani taking a 
4,000 mile trip...most of my time will be spent in beautiful Vermont, 
thanks to the informadon you provided.” -Mary Ann, via email 

Order your FREE Vermont Winter Guide or 
Yermont Summer/Fall Yacation Guide today! 

www.VisitVr.com info@vtchamber.com 802-223-3443 



III CKII MOUIUII (III 

AGENTURY IN THE MOUNTAINS 

CUE8RAT1N6 VERM0NT'S 10NG TRAIL 



Shelf Life 

summittalks 

Tom Slayton, retired editor of Vermont Life , 
still writes regularly for this magazine, buł 
on sunny days we don't expect to hear 
from him. He's probably hiking. 

An avid outdoorsman with a reporters 
sensibility, Slayłon served as editor of "A 
Century in the Mountains" — the Green 
Mountain Clubs celebration of the lOOth 
anniversary of the Long Trail — and he has 
shaped this pleasing coffee-table book with 
a thoughtful cast of mind and an eye for 
stirring photography. 

Using a rangę of writers organized by 
topie, the book begins with Vermont envi- 
ronmentalist Bill McKibben, who strikes a 
reverential notę — setting the tonę for what 
is to come — and points out that "the idea 
that people would go take long hikes in the 
wilderness, which we think of as obvious, 
was not so elear when the club began." 

Envisioned as a footpath atop the spine 
of the Green Mountains from Massa¬ 
chusetts to Quebec, the trail, much like 
Vermont itself, was hacked out of the wild 
by people who saw its possibilities and 
were not going to be deterred. 

In describing this saga, the Long Trail 
emerges as not just a great place to go hik¬ 
ing but a deep part of our heritage and an 
emblem of some of Vermonters' best traits: 
ingenuity, grit, volunteerism, good cheer 
and a love of outdoor adventure. 

The book is brimming with portraits of 
the Vermont spirit in action, and it can 
hardly fail to motivate you to get out and 
get walking, on the Long Trail, anywhere, 
in our inspiring mountains. 

• A CENTURY IN THE MOUNTAINS: 
CELEBRATINC VERMONT'S 
LONC TRAIL' 

Edited BYTOM Slayton, 

192 pages, hardcover, $38.95, 

The Green Mountain Club Inc., 

Waterbury Center 

— Bill Anderson 
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Shelf Life 

HERD MENTALITY 



I A novelist and journalist who grew up in 
I łhe suburbs and lived in Manhattan, Brad 
I Kessler says that nevertheless "my whole life 
I it seemed l'd been searching for a retreat 
I in the mountains, a patch of land where 
I I could grow my own food. ... Ever sińce 
I reading 'Walden' as a teen l'd nursed 
■ Thoreaus old dream of self-reliance ..." 

Beginning in the '90s, Kessler and his 
I wife, photographer Dona Ann McAdams, 

I started to look for such a retreat, eventu- 

II ally finding it in a decaying farmhouse on 
175 acres near the southwestern Vermont 

I village of Sandgate. From there, it wasn't 
I long before they were raising, without 
I much prior knowledge of how to do it, 

I dairy goats. 

I One fears the worst in a book with such 
I a setup: lightly comedic fish-out-of-water 
I antics, or a lecturing faux farmer. 

Yet Kessler, following his inspiration, 
composes elear Thoreau-like reflections 
on the turning of the seasons, the craft 
of cheesemaking and, most of all, the 
threads of human history that can be traced 
through our "ancient continuous relationship" 
with herd animals. Some parts of the book, 
particularly the section on breeding, are 
screechingly raw, but the overall mood is 
calm, informative and heartfelt. 

Kesslers audience will surely include 
some yearning urbanites, stranded among 
skyscrapers as he once was, but here in 
Vermont most of us see goats, herd animals 
and pastorał activities quite regularly. 

Thanks to Kesslers memoir, we can appre- 
ciate them all the morę. 

• GO AT SONG: A SEASONAL LIFE, A 

Short History of herding, and 
the Art of making Cheese 

By Brad kessler, 239 pages, 
hardcover, $24, Scribner, New York 

— Bill Anderson 



INTER! O RS 


TEENTH CENTURY REPOUSE 


802.247.0027 

4conantinteriors.com 

4 conant square 
brandon, vermont 
wednesday through sunday 
12noon - 5pm 
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Cooking Close to Home 



SHELF LIFE 

Home Cooking 

We've come a long way toward bringing 
fresh, seasonal foods into every corner 
of the food system, and "Cooking Close 
to Home: A Year of Seasonal Recipes" is 
testament to that. Co-authors Dianę Imrie 
and Richard Jarmusz met through their jobs 
at Fletcher Allen Health Care, Vermont's 
largest hospital, where Imrie is director of 
Nutrition Services and Jarmusz is executive 
chef. Their book is not affiliated with the 
hospital, but it shows, as the authors write, 
the depth to which food professionals 
across all segments of society now agree 
that "eating fresh, unprocessed food simply 
means better nutrition." 

At a practical level, the recipes in the 
book — enchanced with beautiful food 
photography by Andrew Wellman of West 
Berlin — provide a nice variety of ways to 
use seasonal Vermont ingredients. 

For those faced with overabundant 
community-supported-agriculture farm shares 
of less familiar vegetables like fennel, there 
are interesting options like the simple Carrot 
and Roasted Fennel Soup and Slow- 
Cooked Fennel and Shallots Over Mixed 
Greens With Raspberry Dressing. Useful 
"Harvest Hints" are plentiful, ranging from 
tips on how to hide eggplant in tomato 
sauce for picky eaters to how to freeze 
a summer surplus of grilled peppers. I 
learned, among other things, that there is a 
Northeast-hardy variety of kiwifruit, although 
I am skeptical of the hint that reminded me 
"when eating sweets, the key is moderation," 
and the suggestion that just one or two of 
the Mapie Oatmeal Pecan Cookies with 
Dark Chocolate "will be plenty." They're fuli 
of fiber and the right kind of fat, so eating a 
few morę couldnt be that bad. 

• COOKING CLOSE TO HOME: A 

Year of Seasonal recipes" 

By Dianę Imrie and Richard 
JARMUSZ, paperbound, $24.95, 
www.cookingclosetohome.com 

— Melisso Posanen 



SHELF LIFE 

ICONS ON THE MENU 

Many beloved State icons appear in "Dish- 
ing Up Vermont: 145 Authentic Recipes 
From the Green Mountain State." There are 
bushels of apples, jugs of mapie syrup and 
dairy in many different forms, along with 
stories about the people who grow, craft 
and cook our fresh local foods. 

Inspired by the homegrown ingredients, 
food traditions and culinary innovation 
across Vermont, author Tracey Medeiros 
of Essex Junction worked with the Vermont 
Fresh Network (VFN|, the countrys first 
statewide farm-to-restaurant organization, to 
collect recipes that showcase both the raw 
materials and food talent all around us. 

Medeiros — a culinary school graduate, 
recipe developer and food stylist — has 
compiled an appealing and varied collec- 
tion of Vermont recipes. Some highlights 
include a ham-studded Cream of Garlic 
Soup from Hemingways Restaurant in Kil- 
lington, Rack of Lamb with Maple-Walnut 
Crust from Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe 
and Penny Cluse Cafe s Swiss Chard 
Pie, a favorite at the downtown eatery in 
Burlington. Cabot Creamery contributes a 
rich Cheddar Winter Squash Gratin, South 
Royaltons Fat Rooster Farm shares Maple- 
Glazed Chicken with Roasted Garlic and 
Lemon Puree, and Stevens Orchard in 
Orwell offers up a simple and fun Flip-Over 
Apple Cake. 

Some proceeds from "Dishing Up Ver- 
mont" will be donated to the nonprofit VFN, 
and in the foreword, Williston-based food 
writer and former VFN board member Mol¬ 
ly Stevens praises the book for providing "a 
window into the vibrant and vital network 
of chefs, farmers, growers and producers 
that define VFN. ... We invite you to get to 
know those who grow your food." 

• Dishing Up vermont: 

145 AUTHENTIC RECIPES FROM 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE" 

BY TRACEY MEDEIROS, 288 pages, 
paperbound, $19.95, Storey Publishing, 
North Adams, Mass. 

— Melissa Posonen 


The new Ultimate 
Casement Collection. 
Inspired by you. 




c 


Countless Design 
Options. 



L 


Large Sizes - 

Ultimate 

Performance. 


E 


Energy Efficient. 



Any Application. 



R 


Revolutionary 
Wash Modę. 


The diłłerence is C.L.E.A.R. Visit a Marvin 
dealer to learn morę. 


marvin:4 

Windows and Doors 

Built around you. 

marvincasement.com 


02009 NWi Windows and i 

0Re^siered trademark o* Ma< 
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If you could design your dream window, 
what would it be? 



myMarvin by 


Create Windows and doors uniquely your own.Whether you re remodeling,replacing 
or building new. Come in today and be inspired by what is possible with all the latest 
Marvin has to offer. Find out how we can help build your dream Windows and doors. 



Mark Laita 
Photographer 


kes Bros. Marvin Showcase 

Bradford, VT 
800-455-5280 
W. Lebanon, NH 
866-214-3131 

www.obimarvin.com 


r.k. Miles Incorporated 
Marvin Windows and Doors 
Showcase 

Manchester Center, VT 

888-447-5645 

www.rkmiles.com 


r.k. Miles Incorporated 

Middlebury, VT 
800-564-2721 

www.rkmiles.com 


Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Design Gallery 

Williston, VT 

800-773-4803 

www.wdbrownell.com 



MARVINt4 

Windows and Doors 

Built around you. 

myMarvin.com 


©2009 Marvin Windows and Doors All rights reserved 
®Registered trademark of Marvin Windows and Doors 
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Get Startod: 

Ice Fishing 


A RESOLUTELY NORTHERN PURSUIT, ICE FISHING IS A FUN 

winter activity that also allows plenty of time for so- 
cializing between parents and children, relatives and 
friends. And there's always a good chance of bringing 
home fresh fish for dinner. 

THE SEASON 

Ice fishing begins when about 6 inches of good, hard 
ice form on lakes and ponds. Most years, the season 
will be in fuli swing in mid-January. Check ice con- 
ditions and do not venture onto unknown ice alone. 
Never drive a motor vehicle on the ice. 

WHAT'S NEEDED 

• An auger to drill holes and at least one handline or 
ice-fishing rod to jig with. 

• Warni clothes, particularly on your head, hands and 
feet. Disposable warming packs are also a great help. 

• A 5-gallon bucket is a necessity, both to sit on and to 
bring home fish with. 

• A sled to puli coolers, cookstoves and other gear. 

• Bait, eąuipment, shanty rentals and guided trips are 
available near many bodies of water. Contact the 
Vermont Outdoor Guide Association at www.voga. 
org or cali (800] 425-8747 for information. You can 
also check www.vtfishandwildlife.com for a list of 
bait shops for selected lakes and ponds. 

• Plan on a couple of hours on the ice for your first trip,- 
you can catch plenty of fish in that time. 

HOT SPOTS 

• In the northwest, the Champlain Islands offer good 
access and smali bays that freeze early and a variety 
of species like perch, pikę and smelt. 

• In the Northeast Kingdom, in addition to Lalce Mem- 
phremagog, Lalce Willoughby is a favorite for its pro- 
pensity to surrender monster lalce trout. 

• The smaller lakes in the Woodbury-Calais region, 
Lakę Bomoseen in the Rutland region and Harriman 
Reservoir in Southern Vermont are all top spots. 

RULES & REGS 

• Those age 15 and older need a fishing license. Cali 
the Vermont Fish and Wildlife Department at (802) 
241-3700 for license information. 

• A digest of Vermont's fishing laws is available where 
fishing licenses are sold — mostly generał Stores and 
town clerks' offices — or on the department's web- 
site. The digest contains maps, too. # 


By Matt Crawford 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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By Michelle Edelbaum 
Photographed by Jeff Dickinson 


A TEAM OF NINĘ ALASKAN HUSKIES 
barks and jumps in anticipation, wait- 
ing for the signal to go. "Ready, hilce!" 
shouts the musher, releasing the foot 
hralce — and the dogs take off, kicking 
I up sprays of snów in their powerful 
I walce. Their barking subsides, replaced 
by the swooshing sound of 36 paws 
thumping on the hard-packed snów as 
the sled glides smoothly behind them. 

The dogs weave through the woods 
of mapie, spruce and balsam trees, 
I over snow-covered frozen creeks, past 
I moose crossings and bobcat corridors. 
I As the dogs charge back toward the 
i touring center barn, their pinie tongues 
I flap against jaws that seem to be drawn 
I into big smiles. 

After the tour, the dogs are still part 
I of the action as they relax with visitors 
1 in the barn, lounging on couches, lying 
in front of the wood-burning stove and 
entertaining with triclcs. With talents 
such as mid-air cookie catching and 
turning doorknobs with their paws, 
these high-spirited huskies really are 
the stars of the show. 

At Eden Mountain Lodge, winter fun 
is driven by dogsledding, and guests 
are encouraged to immerse them- 
I selves in the experience by preparing 

B the dogs beforehand, enjoying the ride 
with them, and feeding and playing 
with them afterward. 

"We offer morę than just a ride — we 
give guests a chance to internet with 
the friendly dogs," says owner Jim Blair. 
"I like to educate the guests before the 
rides and show the visitors why the 
dogs enjoy the sport, and offer a sense 
of their enthusiasm and playfulness." 

For nine years, Blair, 55, has been 
offering dogsledding tours and lessons 
over 10 miles of groomed trails near 
his lodge in Eden Mills in northern 
Vermont. A former hoclcey star at Sta¬ 
ples High School in Westport, Conn., 
and a motocross and cross-country ski 
racer, Blair developed a love of dogsled¬ 
ding from his training for endurance 
sports. As a way to give his two pets 


some exercise while he trained, Blair 
took up skijoring — where a dog (or 
horse, or vehicle) pulls a person on skis. 
"As soon as I tried it, that was it. I was 
hooked," he says. 

Blair took up racing, eventually be- 
coming a national skijoring champion, 
and as he bred morę huskies, it madę 
sense to train the dogs all together 
while driving a sled. Breeding in- 
creased the size of his kennel further, 
and soon he had enough dogs to start 
offering sled tours. Now the operation 
includes Blair's girlfriend and fellow 
musher, Frań Plaisted, and her dogs, 
and mushers and dogs that Blair con- 
tracts from other kennels. 

Blair's love of his dogs sets the tonę 
at Eden, and he places great empha- 
sis on their care. Described by Blair 
as "free rangę" huskies, the dogs are 
not chained during the day but roam 
in large yards and hang out on color- 
ful doghouses and play structures. At 
night, some of them sleep with Blair 
in his living ąuarters above the tour¬ 
ing center while others bunlc in a 
room at the back of the barn. For Blair, 
the dogs are not just workers but pets 
and companions. 

For guests such as the Donadio fam- 
ily of Clinton, Conn., the dogs are the 
key to the vacation — and the reason 
the family has been back four times. 
"To be able to spend time with the dogs 
is huge for us," says Meegan Donadio, 
visiting with her son and daughter ages 
3 and 5. "And once the dogs start run- 
ning, it's just so peaceful. It is inered- 
ible. It is unlike anything else. It's nice 
that you get the fuli experience — you 
get to harness the dogs and learn how 
to do it, and then afterward you can 
give them treats and water." 

Maureen DeLeo, visiting from Acton, 
Mass., says the tours are another way 
to experience the beauty of a Vermont 
winter. "We're dog lovers, and sińce my 
daughter had a sprained ankle, we were 
looking for an alternative to slciing. It 
was an unbelievable experience."# 



Eden Dogsledding and Eden 
Mountain Lodge, Eden Mills 


• Dogsledding: Dogsled rides daily — in 
winter on snów, in summer on wheels. 
Also dogsled driving and skijoring les¬ 
sons. Prices vary. 


• Accommodations: The two-story Lark- 
spur Lodge is a log cabin with exposed 
beams, fieldstone fireplace, mountain 
views and modern amenities. The single- 
story Foxglove Cottage features open 
kitchen and living area, wide pine floors, 
antiques and a cozy wood-burning stove. 
Cabin rates start at $ 1 50 per night, two- 
night minimum 


• Information: (802) 635-9070 or 
www.edendogsledding.com 
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PORK STEW 


By Marialisa Calta 

Photographed by 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


For many wood cookstove owners, 
the chill of fali means triage: dispersing 
the piles of junk mail, broken crockery, 
mystery lceys and winter sąuash that 
have somehow accumulated on the 
stovetop during the spring and sum- 
mer. Once fired up, the stove warms 
the kitchen and serves as an auxiliary 
burner to keep soups and stews bub- 
bling, rolls and bread warming. 

But some owners actually dare to 
coolc on their stoves. They know its 
ąuirks and ticks and can tell by its wood 
crackles and smells when the oven is 
hot enough for bread and whether the 
pot roast is in danger of scorching. 

Lucy Marvin is one of these. As a 
girl, growing up in a French-speaking 
household in the northern Vermont 
town of Troy, Marvin remembers her 
mother cooking rhubarb and applesauce 
on the old Belanger cookstove kept in 
the shed. When Lucy and her husband, 
David, well-known sugarmakers who 
own Butternut Mountain Farm in Mor- 
risville, moved to their Hyde Park home 
morę than a dozen years ago, it was the 
imposing blacie Crawford stove in the 
kitchen that sealed the deal. While the 
previous owners had used it as a big ash- 
tray, Lucy cooked everything from the 
thin, fruit-filled crepes of her childhood 
to complete Thanksgiving dinners. 

For beginner cookstove cooks, Lucy 
recommends soups and stews. "Just 
throw some onions and tomatoes and 
carrots into a pot and let it cook," she 
says. On the other hand, she warns, "bak- 
ing can be tricky. Keeping the tempera¬ 
turę at a steady heat takes practice." 

Wood cookstoves can offer an an- 
tidote to the hectic pace of modern 
life. Every day can seem like a smali 
victory, every meal like a little feast. 
Ice? Snów? Wind-chill factor? Cook up 
something warm and wonderful, and 
bring it on. ♦ 


This recipe started its life as a recipe from television cooking star Rachael Ray. 
Lucy Marvin added the turnips and some of her family's mapie syrup, and 
modified it for cooking on the top of her wood cookstove. 



For the stew: 

2Vi pounds pork (tenderloin or roast), trimmed of fat (silver skin 
removed, if using tenderloin) and cut into 2-inch cubes 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Flour 

5 Tablespoons canola or other 
vegetable oil 

1 large onion, peeled and chopped 

3 carrots, peeled and chopped 

4 stalks celery, trimmed and chopped 
1 pound turnips or rutabaga, peeled 

and chopped 

1 Va cups fresh apple cider 

2 to 3 Tablespoons mapie syrup 

1 bay leaf 

4 sprigs thyme, or about 3 A teaspoon dried 
thyme 

Large pinch ground allspice 
]/2 cup dried sweetened cranberries or dried 
cherries 

2 to 4 cups chicken stock (depending on how 

thick you like your stew) 

2 tart apples, peeled, cored and cut into 
2-inch dice 


For serving: 

Crusty French or Italian bread, or mashed potatoes 
Cider yinegar, as needed (optional) 


Place the pork in a bowl and sprinkle liberally with salt and pepper. Toss 
with the flour to coat. 

In a large, heavy-bottomed pot, heat 3 Tablespoons of the oil. Working in 
batches if necessary, brown the pork on all sides. Remove from the pan and 
return to the bowl. Add the remaining 2 Tablespoons oil to the pan, allow it 
to heat and toss in the onion, carrots, celery and turnip (or rutabaga). Cook, 
stirring frequently, until the vegetables just begin to tenderize, about 5 minutes. 
Remove from the pan and add to the pork. 

Deglaze the pot by adding the cider, cooking and scraping the browned 
bits from the bottom. Allow the cider to boil and reduce and thicken a bit. Add 
2 Tablespoons of the mapie syrup, the bay leaf, thyme, allspice, cranberries 
and 2 cups of chicken stock. Return the vegetables and pork to the pot, along 
with any accumulated juices. Cover, leaving a smali opening for steam to es- 
cape, and set at a simmer for an hour or so. Add morę stock as needed. (You 
can make the stew a day ahead up to this point. Cool, cover and refrigerate.) 

Skim off any fat from the top of the stew. Taste and add the remaining 1 
Tablespoon of mapie syrup, if desired. Toss in the apple pieces and stir, and 
simmer for about 20 minutes. The apples should still be a bit firm when you 
serve the stew. Retrieve and discard the bay leaf and thyme sprigs (if using). 

In the bottom of a bowl, place a slice of bread or a scoop of mashed pota¬ 
toes, and spoon the stew over all. Finish each bowl with a teaspoon or so of 
cider vinegar, if desired, to brighten the flavors. 

Yield: 6 to 8 servings 
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BLACK AND BLUEBERRY GRUNT 

A traditional New England dessert, 
madę for the woodstove. 

For the dumplings: 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
1 Tablespoon sugar 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
Va teaspoon baking soda 
Vq teaspoon salt 

2 Tablespoons unsalted butter, melted 

cup buttermilk, plus morę as needed 

For berries: 

1 generous pintfrozen blueberries 
1 generous pintfrozen blackberries 
cup sugar 
Zest of 1 orange 

!4 cup freshly squeezed orange juice 
1 tablespoon freshly squeezed lemon juice 
Pinch ground cinnamon 
Pinch freshly ground black pepper (optional) 

1 Tablespoon cinnamon sugar (optional) 

For serving: 

Heavy cream, whipped cream or vanilla 
ice cream 

Prepare the dumplings: In a mixing bowl, stir 
together the flour, sugar, baking powder, bak¬ 
ing soda and salt. Stir in melted butter. Add 
enough of the buttermilk to form a soft, sticky 
dough that is slightly wetter than biscuit dough. 

Prepare the berries: In a seasoned cast-iron 
skillet or other heavy-bottomed pan, place the 
berries, sugar, orange zest, juices, cinnamon 
and pepper (if using). Toss gently to combine. 

Cover the skillet with lid, or sheet of foil 
topped with a cookie sheet, and bring to a 
boil. Lower heat to a steady simmer, uncover, 
and spoon the dough over the fruit, forming 
smali dumplings with a soup spoon. Sprinkle 
the dumplings lightly with the cinnamon sugar, 
if desired. Tightly cover the skillet and steam 
the mixture over medium-low heat, without 
opening the lid, until the dumplings set and the 
surface is dry when touched, usually about 15 
minutes. Spoon into bowls, serve with heavy 
cream poured on top, or with a dollop of 
whipped cream or vanilla ice cream. 

Yield: 6 servings 


RED CABBAGE BRAISED WITH MAPLE SYRUP 

Some still lament the closing of Le Cheval d'Or, a restaurant owned and run 
by Yves Labbe in Jeffersonville. Chef Labbe baked this dish in the oven, but it 
lends itself, with slight adaptation, to the stovetop. 

5 slices thick-cut, maple-cured bacon 
1 cup minced shallots 

1 tart apple, peeled, cored and thinly sliced 
1 pound red cabbage, cored and shredded 

1 bay leaf 

Yi cup mapie syrup 

Va cup apple cider, or morę, as needed 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Linę a piąte with paper towels. In a heavy-bottomed pot, fry the bacon 
until crisp. Drain on the prepared piąte. When cool, crumble and set aside. 

Pour off all but 1 Tablespoon of bacon fat, add shallots and cook, stirring, 
until translucent, about 10 minutes. Add remaining ingredients and cover. 
Cook over lowest possible heat for about 30 minutes, or until cabbage is 
very soft. If the mixture gets too dry, add a bit morę apple cider. Remove the 
bay leaf, stir in the bacon and serve. 

Yield: 4 to 6 servings 

BRAISED SHORT RIBS 

Slow-cooked beef in a luscious red-wine gravy; a true winter feast. 

2 Tablespoons canola oil 

2 V 2 pounds bone-in beef short ribs 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

V 2 cup finely chopped shallots 

2 carrots, peeled and chopped 

4 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 

V 2 teaspoon hot red pepper flakes, or morę to taste 

Leaves from 4 sprigs fresh thyme, or ] /2 teaspoon dried thyme 

Leaves from 1 sprig rosemary, or about 1 teaspoon dried rosemary leaves 

1 bay leaf 

1 cup beef broth, or morę, as needed 
1 V 2 cups dry red winę 
14-ounce can chopped tomatoes, with juice 

For serving: 

Mashed potatoes or buttered egg noodles 
Freshly chopped parsley, for garnish 

Heat the oil in a large, heavy pot set over medium heat. Season the short 
ribs with salt and pepper. Working in batches if necessary, brown the short 
ribs on all sides. Remove ribs from the pan and set on a platter. Add the 
shallots, carrots, garlic and red pepper flakes to the pot and cook, stirring 
occasionally, for 5 minutes. If using dried thyme, add it now. If using fresh 
thyme, wrap it, with the rosemary and bay leaf, in a smali square of cheese- 
cloth tied with a string. Add it to the pot. (Alternatively, stuff the thyme, rose¬ 
mary and bay leaf into a tea infuser and submerge in the pot). Add the beef 
stock, winę and tomatoes (with juice). The liquid should just cover the short 
ribs; add morę stock if needed. Cover and simmer until the meat is tender, 
about 2 hours. Taste about halfway through the cooking time, and add morę 
hot pepper, or salt and pepper as needed. 

Transfer the short ribs to a platter. Cover loosely with aluminum foil. 
Remove the cheesecloth-wrapped herbs and discard. Skim the fat from the 
surface of the liquid. Add any juices that have accumulated on the platter 
with the ribs. Cook the liquid at a Iow boil about 10 minutes morę, until it 
thickens slightly. Strain into a gravy boat. 

Serve the ribs with mashed potatoes or buttered egg noodles, with gravy 
on the side. Garnish each serving with parsley. 

Yield: 4 servings 
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pjAOUNT t>j 300 Miles of Cross-country 
& ii and Backcountry Skiing 

"The Length o) Yermont ot i Skis " 


Join 

Now! 


Guided Ski Tours, Special Events, over $1,000 
in Ski and Retail Discounts, and some of the Best 
Backcountry Skiing in the Country 


www.CatamountTrail.org 


YERMONT 


www VermontVacalion.com 
1-800-VERMQNT 




lookm cross-country trails on over 2400 acres 
Eąuipment rentals, instruction and retail shop 
Trailside warming cabin for soup and sandwiches 
European-style accommodations and cuisine 






TrappTamihj l}jdqe 

Stowe, Yermont 802 - 253-8511 800 - 826-7000 www.trappfamily.com 


Home is where you 
hang your helmet... 


Slopeside living at Sugarbush Resort for the whole family — even 
the dog. Come discover Sugarbush living and receive the best rates 
available with our Owner for a Weekend program. 

Fractional and whole ownership 
800.806.1070 
SUGARBUSHLIVING.COM 

Ranked #1 in Terrain Variety by SKI magazine 
and Best Overall Resort in the Northeast by OnTheSnow.com. 


/ ^^Clay Brook 

r AT'SUGARBUSH 





Winter Recreation 


























































Winter Recreation 








The Worth Mountain Chair is new and now a triple... 
ski or ride with us and brittg two friends! 

hkeness only 

Middlebury College Snów Bowl 

Uncrowded skiing and riding for 
all abilities at an affordable price, 
on 120 acres of open terrain with 
17 trails, 4 glades, terrain park, and 
a large climbing area. Full-service 
rental shop, snów school, and great 
food service. Located on Route 125 . 

802.388.4356 
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Ckitt&h-J.&h., KUhMh-t 

A short drive from Rudand & Killington 

Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center 
Horse Drawn Sleigh Rides 
Casual Dining Family Fun 
Dog Sledding Nordic Quest 


SN tEIMONT 


WHAT MAKES VERM0NT S0 SPECIAL? 

Is it the 250” OF SNÓW every winter? The abundance of 

BIG MOUNTAINS? Is it the rangę of ALPINE RESORTS? 

Or the sheer number of NORDIC AREAS? What about the 

L0CALLY-GR0WN FOOD, COZY INNS, or ECLECTIC SHOPS? 

Whatever it is that makes Vermont special for you, 
we guarantee you'11 find it at SKIVERMONT.COM. 


WINTER IN ITS YERMÓŃT ORIOINAL STATE 


Middlebury College 


Snów Bowl 

go.middlebury.edu/snowbowl 


GRAFTON PONDS 

OUTDOORCENTER 

Outdoorfamily fun for all ages and abilities 

• 30k of groomed trails; including 5k 
with snowmaking 

• Pond ice skating 

• 600-ft. tubing run 

• 15k of snowshoe trails 

• Base lodge with a complete ski center 


802-843-2400 • GraftonPonds.com 

783 Townshend Road • Grafton, VT 05146 


Rikert Ski Touring Center 

A winter recreation area offering 
42 kilometers of prepared trails for 
cross-country skiing, showshocing, 
and unspoiled natural beauty near 
the top of the Green Mountain 
rangę. Rental shop, lessons, and 
snacks available. Located at the 
Bread Loaf Campus of Middlebury 
College, on Route 125 . 
802.443.2744 


Middlebury College 


Rikert Ski Touring 

go.middlebury.edu/rikert 





































Some mountains are shaped. Some do the shaping. 

Raise em Jay. 
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Colder, darker, yet for those who embrace it, wintertime is an av 

The Edge ot 




ERMONT LIFE 





g- 

dinter 

For the spirited Vermonters we highlight in the pages 
ahead — creek skiers (page 32) and backcounłry 
explorers (page 40), ski jumpers (page 36) and a gold 
medal Olympian (page 46) — winter in the mountaińs 
brings tests of character and feats of achievement. 

But just by getting outside in winter — on foot, on 
snowshoes, on skis, on a snowboard — we find new 
possibilities beyond the room-temperature world 
of convenience we normally inhabit. We literally 
get out of our comfort zonę. 


Winter gives us a chance to go to unexplored 
terrain, whatever that may be for us. 



A skier aims for the warming rays of the late afternoon sun and 
a sunset ski descent along Mount Mansfields summit ridge. 
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Clockwise from above: backcountry skiing on Mount 
Mansfield, Stowe; relaxing high atop Mad River Glen 
ski area in the Starka Nest cabin along Vermont's Long 
Trail; taking a break from snowboarding at Smugglers 
Notch to admire the view; the beards tell the story of a 
backcountry ski adventure near Lincoln for brothers Joe 
and Rory Jackson. 
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Clockwise from above: Monique McHenry and Kalev 
Freeman snowshoe up Burnt Rock in North Fayston; 
a sunset walk on Lakę Champlain; a new skier at Co- 
chran's Ski Area, discovering what the Edge of Winter 
means to her; on the breakwater at the Burlington 
Waterfront on Lakę Champlain. 




































Vermont creeks put a fun twist on skiing in the trees 


Photographed by Brian Mohr 
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I / NOWN FOR ITS ABUNDANCE OF SKI AREAS, EVER-CHANGING 

gj 

snów conditions and close-knit skiing communities, 
Vermont is also home to some exciting and chal- 
lenging backcountry skiing. 

When and if our high-elevation snowpack reaches several 
feet in depth, and after a run of cold temperatures has fro- 
zen the streams coursing down our mountainsides, “creek 
skiing” comes alive. 
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Sheltered by the canopy of the forest and prone to 
catching loads of snów, creek beds become natural, flow- 
ing ski lines. Most creeks are beautiful and easy-to-follow 
pathways through moderately pitched hardwood forests 
— a fun twist on skiing in the trees. However, many high- 
elevation creeks can be steep, narrow and incredibly chal- 
lenging, with frozen waterfalls, open water and snów ava- 
lanches demanding a high level of skiing skill, route finding 
and backcountry experience. 

Play it safe, and Vermont creeks are an endless source of 
unforgettable skiing adventures. # 

— Brian Mohr and Emily Johnson 
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Brattleboro 
rallies 
to revive 
its ski jump 

By Robert Audette 


RlCKETY AND AT ITS END, THE HARRIS HlLL SKI JUMP WAS 
closed in 2005, and it seemed as if ski jumping would never 
return to Brattleboro, a town with an 80-year legacy of hosting, 
watching and tempting fate at the site. 

But as so often happens in Vermont, the commu- 
nity came out in force. "This is a beloved tradition 
in Brattleboro/' says Liz Richards, who, along with 
Patricia Howell, chaired a fundraising campaign that 
eventually drummed up about $600,000. "Ali the professional 
fundraisers said T wouldn't try this if I were you/" says How- 
ell. "But we said: 'No, we are not going to let this hill die on 
our watch.'" Reopened last February, the site attracted a record 
8,000 spectators and a field of about two dozen world-class 
jumpers to the 85th annual Fred Harris Memoriał weekend. 
The only 90-meter ski jump in New England, Harris Hill is 
now set up to launch a second century of thrills in what is still 
the granddaddy of extreme winter sports. 





Above: Long before the X Games, fearless athletes went for big air at Harris Hill 
Ski Jump in 1951. One hundred sixty-five jumpers competed, the largest number of 
participants in the hilTs history. Left: Hill director Alan Sargent, left, and site founder 
Fred Harris, right, study the design for expanding the hill from a 65- to a 70-meter 
hill in 1965. Opposite: A jumper takes off on the day of the grand reopening of the 
jump 85 years after it was built. 
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86th Fred Harris Memoriał 
Ski Jumping Tournament, 
Feb. 13 and 14, 2010. 
(877) 254-4565 or 
www.harrishillskijump.org. 
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Clockwise from top left: (1) and (2) The new Har¬ 
ris Hill ski jump under construction in fali 2008. 

(3) Brattleboro's Spencer Knickerbocker prepares 
for the inaugural jump on February 13, 2009. 

(4) Sandy Harris, center, daughter of Harris Hill 
founder Fred Harris, prepares to cut the ceremo¬ 
niał ribbon. (5) Jumpers are introduced to the 
crowd at the opening celebration. Top jumpers 
from Europę and the United States competed. (6) 
and (7) Tips up and out, jumpers fly above the 
muddy cornfield parking lot. Opposite: a jumper 
traveling on hard snów, 1/2 to 1 inch deep, 
gains speed on a pitch that ranges between 

28 and 36 degrees, and gradually decreases. 
Despite appearances, jumps do not go up at the 
end, but level off to a 10-degree-above-horizon- 
tal pitch. Jumpers can reach speeds of 60 mph 
and soar 300 feet before landing. ^ 
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As backcountry skiing 
goes mainstream, 
secretfrail making 
poses a “morał dilemma 
for the sport 









B ackcountry skiing — SKI- 

ing that seeks untracked 
snów away from estab- 
lished slopes, lifts and trails 
— offers some of the most 
beautiful experiences one 
can have on skis. In fact, 
you could argue that an exhilarating ride on fresh 
powder down twisting, narrow trails and through 
high forested glades is the ultimate skiing experience. 

Although it is hard to quantify, because no lift tick- 
ets are involved, all indications are that this form of 
skiing is on the increase. Several ski areas in Vermont 
are promoting it, and new, morę sophisticated skis, 
boots and bindings have madę 
backcountry ski adventures pos- 
sible for morę and morę people. 

However, with that increase in 
popularity have come problems. 

Backcountry skiing is pep- 
pered with ironies, and perhaps 
the deepest of those is that this 
bracing outdoor sport is pur- 
sued by people who consider 
themselves deeply in touch with 
naturę and the terrain they ski; 
many are environmentalists. But 
there is strong evidence that 
backcountry skiers may be caus- 
ing environmental damage to the 
very backcountry they love. 

Unauthorized trail cutting in 
the backcountry — secretive but long practiced — 
emerged from the shadows two years ago with the 
discovery of a massive scar slashed in a wilderness 
area on the steep slopes of Big Jay. Front-page news 
at the time, it sparked outrage about the specific in- 
cident and raised hard questions about secret cutting 
on any scalę. The leader of one backcountry skiing 
organization in Vermont now calls the environmental 
concerns related to backcountry skiing “a morał di- 
lemma” that must be faced. 


The controversy 
over unauthorized 
cutting often pits 
one group of 
environmentalists 
against another 
group of 
equally sincere 
erwironmentalists 


Several other ironies surround the current popu¬ 
larity of backcountry skiing. Among them: 

• Its generally conceded that this kind of skiing — 
which involves getting away from ski resorts — is ac- 
tually a big area of growth for ski resorts. Several are 
promoting it. At Jay Peak, for example, theres even 
a “kids only” glade. 

• The sport seems to attract rugged individualists 
who like to go their own way, but education and co- 
operation — both of which involve a tamping down of 
rugged individualism — are almost universally seen as 
the best way to solve the sports problems. 

• The controversy over unauthorized cutting often 
pits one group of environmentalists against another 

group of equally sincere environ- 
mentalists. 

• Backcountry skiing, just Corn¬ 
ing to prominence as a “new” 
sport, is actually as old as skiing 
itself. In fact, when skiing was 
born in Vermont, all skiing was 
backcountry skiing. 

In the I920s and I930s, most 
skiers were outdoorsy young 
men and women who climbed up 
their chosen mountains before 
skiing down them. Much of that 
activity centered around Stowes 
Ranch Valley on the “back” side of 
Mount Mansfield and an old log- 
ging camp known as Ranch Camp 
that was owned by lumberman 
Craig Burt of Stowe. The Ranch Valley is today the 
home of the Mount Mansfield Touring Center, and 
many of that areas trails are the historie downhill 
trails used by Vermont’s first skiers. 

Though those trails were ignored after ski lifts 
revolutionized skiing, morę recently they have been 
rediscovered, cleared and used again by a new gen- 
eration of rugged outdoorsy types — todays back¬ 
country skiers. 

Evidence of the sports growing popularity in Ver- 
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mont can be seen in the fact that Jay Peak has been 
named several times as one of the leading ski re- 
sorts in the United States offering backcountry ex- 
periences. There are also backcountry ski trails at 
Stowe, Mad River Glen, Bolton Valley, Killington and 
elsewhere, including lots of territory not adjacent to 
any ski area. 

The restoration and re-clearing of many such 
backcountry trails were legał and authorized. How- 
ever, not all trail establishment on public land is 
approved, and State officials use blunt language to 
describe unauthorized cutting: “lt’s prohibited,” 
says Jason Gibbs, commissioner 
of the Vermont Department of 
Forests, Parks and Recreation. 

“That means its illegal.” 

The environmental damage is 
usually not caused by skiing it- 
self — when snów melts in the 
spring, the skiers’ tracks go with 
it. Most damage comes, instead, 
if skiers decide to improve the 
glade theyYe skiing through by 
removing some of the trouble- 
some, ubiquitous undergrowth. 

Or if they cut a new ski trail 
without authorization. 

There are indications that both 
these things are happening. And at 
its extreme, it left the ugly gash on 
Big Jay, carved by two men intent 
on creating a backcountry trail. 

Like everyone — everyone — interviewed for this 
article, Jay Peak President Bill Stenger decried the 
Big Jay slashing. “Thats a disgraceful thing they did,” 
he declared. “Itgives responsible backcountry skiers 
a bad name." 

The two men, Paul Poulin and Alan Ritter of the 
Newport area, were convicted last winter of felony 
unlawful mischief for cutting down morę than 800 
trees and creating a 2,000-foot scar up to 60 feet 
wide down the side of the mountain, on environ- 


mentally protected land. Poulin and Ritter received 
a suspended jail sentence of 18 to 36 months and 
served 60 days on a community restitution furlough 
program. 

“It is good to see a felony conviction in this case,” 
Agency of Natural Resources Secretary Jonathan 
Wood told The Burlington Free Press. “This was one 
of the most serious cases of damage to public lands 
that we have seen.” 

Everyone agrees the Big Jay cut was an egregious 
example of the worst kind of environmental damage. 
No one condones it. But State officials and environ- 
mental advocates are concerned 
that a subtler kind of long-term 
damage is being done uninten- 
tionally by skiers who simply snip 
a branch or take out a shrub here 
and there to improve a downhill 
linę. One branch may not matter, 
but over time, a single branch 
here and a bit of undergrowth 
there adds up. And what it adds 
up to is ecological damage. 

Russ Ford of Berkshire, a Jay 
Peak ski patroller who is also a 
graduate student in ecology at 
the University of Vermont, an 
avid outdoorsman and a beef 
farmer, says he and other ex- 
perts are now seeing long-term, 
damaging changes in mountain 
glades where skiers have snipped 
and cut, a little at a time, for several years. 

“TheyYe converting the glades to even-age stands,” 
Ford said. Since all trees eventually die, Ford and 
others pointed out that when those even-aged 
stands start to die, the forest is breached and gaps 
in the forest cover appear. “We see places where 
the glades are being converted to openings,” he said. 
Not only does this damage the forest, he added, 
“the skiing sucks also.” 

Susan Shea, director of conservation for the Green 


Backcountry ski¬ 
ing, just coming 
to prominence as 
a “new” sport, is 
actually as oid as 
skiing itself. In fact 
when skiing was 
born in Vermont, 
all skiing was back¬ 
country skiing. 
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Mountain Club, said that photographs taken of the side 
of Big Jay nearly 20 years ago — before the advent of 
modern backcountry skiing — show an unbroken for- 
est. But photos taken of the same places morę recently 
show openings in the forest. These are almost certain- 
ly caused by unauthorized trimming of tree branches 
and shrubs by backcountry skiers, she said. 

And so the question must be asked: Are backcoun¬ 
try skiers damaging the very backcountry forests they 
profess to love? The answer, ironie though it may be, 
appears to be “yes.” 

rp 

he Catamount Trail, a 300-mile 
cross-country ski trail that 
threads through Vermont from 
Massachusetts to Canada, was 
—HL— established 25 years ago. It 
now bills itself as “the gateway to backcountry skiing 
in Vermont.” Leaders of this trail organization are 
concerned about widespread damage to the under- 
story of Vermont’s forests. 

They say they have found stashes of tools — saws 
and clippers — in the woods and have noticed that 
artificial glades are gradually being clipped into exis- 
tence on both sides of traditional ski trails like the 
Teardrop Trail on the western, undeveloped side of 
Mount Mansfield. 

“When we elear a section of (the Catamount) trail, 
we try to have the least impact possible — and we 
get landowner permission,” said Catamount Trail As- 
sociation (CTA) Executive Director Jim Fredericks. 

Fredericks is well aware of the current growth 
of backcountry skiing. The CTA organizes winter 
events that ride the crest of that wave, like the or- 
ganizations annual tours and the Get Out and Back¬ 
country Ski Festival that the CTA co-sponsors with 
Bolton Valley ski area. 

Like others, he attributes much of the rising popu- 
larity of the sport to stiffer boots, skis that turn morę 







nimbly than ever, and bindings that allow both uphill 
climbing and fast downhill runs. “The new equipment 
allows for an enhanced skiing experience,” Fredericks 
said. "But with that enhanced experience has come 
an enhanced morał dilemma.” 

Adam Howard, editorial and creative director of 
Backcountry Magazine in Jeffersonville — a leading 
publication about the sport — wrote in an editorial 
published soon after the cutting on Big Jay that al- 
though trimming Eastern ski lines has gone on for a 
long time, unauthorized trim¬ 
ming poses a threat to the 
sport’s futurę: 

“Clearing trail is tradition 
he wrote in Backcountry. “But 
its time for a clean siatę. Back¬ 
country skiers need to unify 
again, as their forefathers did, 
and work with the States to 
create legitimate backcountry 
options ...” 

A strong advocate for the 
sport, Howard grumbles that 
trails like the Madonna Vasa 
running from Underhill State 
Park to Smugglers Notch, es- 
tablished without permits de- 
cades ago, would be impossible 
to elear today. “Whats different 
today?” he asks rhetorically. 

But he, like others, sees ed- 
ucation and organization as the way to resolve the 
problems. It’s a point just about everyone agrees on. 

Jay Peak has recently put special emphasis on a 
backcountry environmental education campaign 
against unauthorized cutting of underbrush, using the 
slogan “If You Can’t Hack It, Don’t Hack It.” 

Jay Appleton, a longtime backcountry skier, for- 
mer chairman of the board at Mad River Glen and 
author of that ski areas Forest Management Plan, 
says that backcountry skiers may be "loving the for¬ 


est to death” in some spots, especially near downhill 
ski areas. But by creating “islands” of trees that re- 
main untouched, glades can be managed to regener- 
ate themselves. He says skiers and the ski resorts 
will need to become aware of these forest man- 
agement techniques if they are to catch on. “What 
weYe doing seems to be working,” Appleton said, 
“but frankly, it’s an experiment.” 

Forest, Parks and Recreation Commissioner Gibbs 
and other State officials express concern about the 
surge in backcountry skiing but 
do not see it as a crisis. They be- 
lieve that educating skiers — es- 
sentially establishing a backcoun¬ 
try codę of ethics — can make 
all the difference. 

Green Mountain Club Execu- 
tive Director Ben Rosę, a strong 
advocate for “skiing without a 
saw,” agrees. He doesn’t want 
the club to become the “fun po- 
lice” and believes the ultimate 
answer is for the skiers them- 
selves to organize and establish 
a backcountry codę of ethics. 
The idea has worked before: 
When Vermont’s Long Trail 
came under siege in the ’60s and 
’70s, the club responded with a 
codę of ethics for hikers that to¬ 
day is taken for granted. 

For backcountry skiing, such a codę would include 
basie principles such as safety first, camping and 
traveling only on snów or durable surfaces, dispos- 
ing of waste properly and not cutting vegetation to 
improve a ski trail or linę — unless you own the land 
or have permission. 

“I would hope that we could have a conversation,” 
Rosę said, “and in 10 years backcountry skiers would 
agree — that you leave it as you found it.” 

“Education is the key,” he said, “education and 
dialogue.” ^ 


Like everyone — 
everyone — 
interviewed for this 
article, Jay Peak 
President Bill Stenger 
decried the Big Jay 
slashing. “That’s a 
disgraceful thing they 
did,” he declared. 

“It gives responsible 
backcountry skiers a 
bad name.” 
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Heart 

of 


ot a 

Champion 


At the Olympics or on 


the bunny hill, gold 
medalist Barbara Ann 
Cochran gives all 
shes got 


In 1972 , Barbara Ann Cochran of Richmond, 
Vermont, won the gold medal in slalom at the 
Olympic Games in Sapporo, Japan. Second old- 
est of the "Skiing Cochrans," Barbara Ann was 21 
years old and an accomplished member of the U.S. 
Ski Team. And yet, there was surprise on the part 
of the media, team members and even her own 
family that the petite ski racer with the "smooth 
and ąuiet" style pulled it off. She was only the 
third U.S. women's Alpine skier to win gold, af- 
ter Gretchen Fraser in 1948 and Vermonter Andrea 
Mead Lawrence in 1952. 

"I was surprised that everyone else was so sur- 
prised," she recalls today. She knew she had the 
skills and "mental toughness" to win, she says. 
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"I was surprised that 
everyone else was so sur¬ 
prised/' she recalls today. 
She knew she had the skills and "men¬ 
tol toughness" to win, she says. 


n her own words, Barbara Ann describes that day 
— Feb. 12, 1972 — as she prepared to race down a 
mountain in Japan and capture Olympic gold: 

"We stayed in Sapporo and it was ąuite a long 
bus ride, 45 minutes or so, to get up to the moun¬ 
tain for the race. I remember I was reading "Ha¬ 
wan" by James Michener, and I could not put that 
book down, so it was great to have that much 
time to read. 

"I was very confident. I didn't know if I would 
win, but I knew that I could win. I knew I had the 
skills to be able to do it. 

"When we got there, it was pretty much the 
regular routine of studying the course — we al- 
ways hiked it. They don't do that any morę. We 
started from the bottom and we would go gate by 
gate, hiking up the course to memorize it so we 
would know exactly where we were going, to set 
our plan. ... It's a lot of visualization. Not only 
does hiking up the course allow you to memorize 
it in your head, you get really warmed up by the 
time you get to the top. 

"When we were hiking up, there was a Cana- 
dian girl near me. She was wearing gloves and I 


was wearing mittens and my hands were toasty 
warm and she said her hands were really cold, so 
I said, 'Wear my mittens and Fil wear your gloves 
and get them warmed up for you.' So we did that. 
Before the race, I got my mittens back. I always 
thought there's no sense in wearing gloves if you 
get so cold that you can't really feel what you're 
doing any way, so I thought it would be much bet- 
ter to wear mittens. 

"I had forgotten who the girl was, but on Face- 
boolc, I saw Kathy Kreiner's name (a gold medal- 
ist in 1976 at the Winter Olympics in Innsbruck, 
Austria) and I friend-reąuested her. Then she 
talked about the mittens. It was her. I heard that 
the sale of mittens went up after the Olympics, 
and I guess mittens became a tradition for her, 
too, after that. 

"The snów in Japan felt a little different. I don't 
know if it was because it was so close to the ocean 
and the salt water. I just remember thinking I had 
never skied on anything exactly like that before. 

"I felt some pressure, but I always told myself, 
'Just do the best you can/ and if that meant Corn¬ 
ing in first, that was great; if it meant coming in 
dead last, but it was the best I could do on that 
particular day, then I had to accept that." 
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Left to right: Barbara Ann, Lindy, 
Bob and Marilyn. Below: inside the 
lodge at Cochran's Ski Area. 


The four 

"Skiing Cochrans" 
dominated U.S. 
ski racing in the 


It takes heart to win a gold medal — courage, 
resilience, dedication — but it takes another 
ąuality of the heart to reach out and help another 
competitor. Think of Barbara Ann on that cold 
Olympic mountainside, offering up her mittens to 
a rival — an act of simple kindness in the midst of 
one of the most intense competitions in the world. 
That kind of heart still informs her life today in 
Vermont, and almost every winter weekend she 
can be found teaching children at Cochran's Ski 
Area, the family hill started in 1961 by her par- 
ents, Mickey and Ginny Cochran, hehind their 
house in Richmond. 

Dressed in an old Carhartt jaclcet and faded ski 
pants, Barbara Ann patiently leads her novice ski- 
ers down the gentle beginner's slope, arms out- 
stretched like airplane wings. Her own elegant 
turns are as natural as walking, but there isn't 
the slightest hint of impatience in her voice as 
she starts youngsters out at the beginning. 

Barbara Ann is the director of the Ski Tots pro¬ 
gram at Cochran's, passing on the techniąues and 
the joy of skiing that her father, a U.S. Ski Team 
coach, and mother taught their children, the leg- 
endary "Skiing Cochrans" — Marilyn, Barbara 


late 'óOs and '70s, and all four 
have been Olympians, although 
Barbara Ann is the only Cochran to 
win an Olympic medal. 
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Ann, Bob and Lindy. The four siblings trained 
their own combined 10 children on the family 
hill and today, among the next generation of Co- 
chrans, three are on the U.S. Ski Team hoping to 
compete in the 2010 Winter Games in Vancou- 
ver: Bob's son Jimmy Cochran, and Lindy Co- 
chran Kelley's daughter, Jessica Kelley, and son, 
Tim Kelley. 

Hundreds of Vermont children have gotten 
their start at Cochran's. After Mickey died in 
1998, Cochran's became a nonprofit dedicated 
to Mickey and Ginny's goal of providing afford- 
able skiing ($20 still buys an adult lift ticket, $14 
for juniors) and race training "the Cochran way." 
Many of these local children, now grown, return 
with their own families. Zach Barile, a 38-year- 
old father of two, says he drives to Cochran's most 
weekends from his home in Winchester, Mass., to 
get his two children "in the program." Barile grew 
up in Waterbury Center, and "BA (Barbara Ann's 
nickname) was my coach," he says. 

The fact that you are likely to rub shoulders 
with — or even be trained by — an Olympic-class 
skier or a member of the U.S. Ski Team at Co- 
chran's only adds to the mystiąue of the place. 
Yet at the hill itself there is only evidence of the 
pedigree, not pretensions. 


Inside the lodge, a utilitarian shelter that is 
morę warm-up hut than lounge, rows of racing 
bibs hang from the ceiling, each one telling a ski¬ 
ing story. Barbara Ann's Olympic skis, a pair of 
maroon and gold 190 Rossignol Strato 102s, are 
there, too, hanging unceremoniously by a couple 
of ropes and hooks. There is always work at the 
ski hill, it seems, and some things just don't get 
done, like proper mounting of Olympic skis or 
displaying photos of Cochran champions. Jimmy 
Cochran says he loves the place, but the old hill 
farm is a stubborn brute at times and if it's not 
tended, it ąuickly falls into disorder. "It's a labor 
of love to keep it going," adds Marilyn's son, Rog¬ 
er Brown, a former U.S. Ski Team merftber. 

The four "Skiing Cochrans" dominated U.S. 
ski racing in the late '60s and '70s and all four 
have been Olympians, although Barbara Ann — 
despite the family's stunning list of national and 
World Cup titles — is the only Cochran to win 
an Olympic medal. Today the four siblings are on 
the Cochran board of directors, but just Barbara 
Ann and her older sister, Marilyn Cochran Brown, 
work at the ski area in winter. (Bob is a family 
physician in Keene, N.H.; Lindy Cochran Kelley 
coaches at the Mt. Mansfield Ski and Snowboard 
Club in Stowe.) Marilyn manages the ski area, 
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"I think the first 
time I gave a lesson 
I was 10 years olei/' 
she says. "It was over 
on the hill behind the 
house. ... A couple 
wanted to know if they could get a lesson. So Dad said, 


Anyone want to give a lesson?' And I said, 'I will! 


performing an array of functions from running 
the lifts to making grilled cheese sandwiches in 
the lodge. Barbara Ann sticks mainly to teaching, 
and she is passionate about it. 

"I think the first time I gave a lesson I was 10 
years old/' she says. "It was over on the hill be¬ 
hind the house. Ali we had then was the ropę tow. 
A couple wanted to know if they could get a les¬ 
son. So Dad said, 'Anyone want to give a lesson?' 
And I said, 'I will!' 

"The teacher in me was coming out even at 10. 
I remember it was a great lesson for me because I 
kept telling them they had to get all their weight 
on the outside ski or the downhill ski, and I would 
show them and show them, hut they couldn't get 
it, so I finally went to Dad and asked him what 
to do. What he told me was invaluable. He said: 
'Sometimes you can say the same thing in differ- 
ent words and they'11 understand it a lot better. 
For instance, why don't you tell them to get all 
their weight off of their uphill ski?' And so I did it, 
and it was like magie." 


Joe Cutts, a member of the Cochran's board of 
directors and the deputy editor of Ski Magazine, 
says Barbara Ann "is just so warm and unpre- 
tentious. It's not like she hides the fact that she 
won an Olympic gold medal, but she doesn't say, 
'Come learn from a gold medalist,' she just says, 
'Come and learn how to ski!' 

"She's perfectly willing to trot out the medal 
just for fun, to show the kids. The thing loolcs 
like it's been through the wash a couple times, 
chewed by the dog. You can tell it has not been 
locked away in an airtight case. It's neat to be in 
the lodge at Cochran's, the humblest ski club in 
Vermont, hanging out with the little kids, and 
there it is, the gold medal, just sitting there, being 
passed around, anyone could swipe it, and Barbara 
Ann doesn't really know who has it — she's just 
so la id back and calm about it." 

• • • 

Unlilce sonie Olympians, Barbara Ann did not 
spin her gold medal into a life of easy money. She 
says she's not good at marketing herself. Twice 
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"I am pulling from lessons 
I have leamed from all aspects 
of my life, from parenting, 
courses I took for teaching, 
things from my Dad when he 
was coaching, or things I have 
tried while coaching or teach¬ 
ing in the classroom. The 
culmination of my whole life 
is in this program" 


married and divorced, she lives in a modest home 
in Starksboro, and much of her adult life has been 
spent simply working as a high school teacher in 
Vermont, teaching on weekends at Cochran's, and 
raising her two children as a single mother. Like 
many Vermonters, she has found it difficult at 
times to make ends meet, especially when pay- 
ing the bills for her children to take part in ski 
racing and training at the Mt. Mansfield Ski and 
Snowboard Club. 

This year, however — with daughter Caitlin off 
to the University of New Hampshire and son Ryan 
a senior in high school — Barbara Ann decided 
to leave her job at Mount Abraham Union High 
School in Bristol. Over the past 10 years, Cochran 
has been trying to develop a business on the side, 
and now she has decided to commit to it fuli time. 
The enterprise — called Golden Opportunities in 
Sports, Business and Life — offers performance 
and focus training to athletes, college-bound stu- 
dents studying for their SATs, parents, and any 
individual seeking a "competitive edge." 

"I am pulling from lessons I have learned from 
all aspects of my life," she says, "from parenting, 
courses I took for teaching, things from my Dad 
when he was coaching, or things I have tried while 
coaching or teaching in the classroom. The cul¬ 
mination of my whole life is in this program." # 
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^Southern Vermont 

ARLINGTON 

The Arlington Inn. An 1847 village 
estate, on the National Historie Regis¬ 
ter with 18 guest rooms, restaurant and 
tavern in four buildings. Modern ame- 
nities, such as private baths, A/C and 
two-person Jacuzzis complement historie 
niceties such as claw foot soaking tubs, 
fireplaces and patios. The perfect venue 
for weddings or romantic escapes. 3904 
VT Route 7A, Arlington, VT 05250; 

(800) 443-9442, (802) 375-6532; 
www.arlingtoninn.com. 

Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Set 
high on 150 mountainside acres overlook- 
ing the famous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, 
hike, cycle or visit with our alpacas. 
Classic country inn with fantastic views 
and fine country dining surrounded by 
a relaxing ambiance where the “warmth 
extends beyond the fireplace.” Dinner 
and breakfast served daily. “Weddings 
our specialty.” Handicapped accessible. 
Carlson family, innkeepers. Route 313, 
Arlington, VT; (802) 375-6516; 
www.westmountaininn.com. 


Rejrwenate in beautijul Grafion, \ r ermont 



Historie inn with 45 rooms & suites 
Award-winning, locally focused dining 


800-843-1801 01dTavern.com 

e Tfie Old Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 
92 MAIN STREET, GRAFTON, VT 05146 


BENNINGTON 

Alexandra B & B Inn. Restored 1859 
Vermont farmhouse and barn. AAA 
Three-Diamond property on historie 
Route 7A, 2 miles north of downtown 
Bennington. Elegant English country 
lodging with gas fireplaces, one-person 
Whirlpool tubs and Wi-Fi. Ten minutes to 
Prospect Mountain, 30 minutes to Bro- 
mley, Stratton and Mount Snów. Ski and 
mapie packages available. (888) 207-9386, 
(802) 442-5619; 
www.alexandrainn.com. 

Paradise Inn. On five acres of beautifully 
landscaped grounds. Seventy-six rooms 
and suites, some with private balconies/ 
patios, saunas and spas. Seasonal heated 
outdoor pool, tennis court, kayaking, fit¬ 
ness room, guest laundry. Bean & Leaf 
Cafe and conference room. Footsteps 
from Historical Old Bennington, shops 
and restaurants. Handicapped accessible. 
Minutes to Green Mountain National 
Forest and easy access to Southern Ver- 
monts best seasonal activities. 141 West 
Main St., Bennington, VT 05201; 

(800) 575-5784; 

www.VermontParadiseInn.com. 

BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. “The gem of downtown 
at the foot of the hill.” Historie art deco 
hotel and theatre complex. Movie pałace 
shines with ornate decor and one of the 
last big screens in the State. Complex 
includes pub, restaurant, boutiąue shops. 
Stores, restaurants and galleries at your 
doorstep. Continental breakfast and 
Wi-Fi. Nonsmoking. 50 Main St., Brattle- 
boro, VT 05301; (800) 798-6301; reser- 
vations(a)latchis.com; 
www.latchis.com. 



aradise Inn 


Bennington, Vermont 

S02-442-S551 • 300-555-5553 

www.VermontParadiselnn.com 



GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 
1801, this historie inn has been provid- 
ing visitors with timeless elegance and 
the finest comforts and amenities in a 
beautiful Vermont setting. The inn offers 
45 individually appointed rooms, includ- 
ing seven suites and guest homes. The 
award-winning restaurant features locally 
inspired American cuisine. Member of 
Smali Luxury Hotels. 92 Main St., P.O. 
Box 9, Grafton, VT 05146; 

(800) 843-1801, (802) 843-2231; 
www.oldtavern.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located 
in the village of Jamaica, the Three 
Mountain Inn offers 15 luxurious guest 
rooms and a warm, relaxed atmosphere. 
Enjoy a romantic dinner in our AAA 
Four-Diamond restaurant, relax by the 
massive fireplace, indulge in an inered- 
ible three-course breakfast or explore the 
various outdoor possibilities; guaranteed 
to revive your senses. Vermont Rte. 30, 
Jamaica, VT; (800) 532-9399; 
www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 

MANCHESTER VILLAGE 

Battenkill Inn. Located adjacent to 
Manchester, the Battenkill Inn offers gra- 
cious bed and breakfast accommodations, 
just minutes south of Bromley and Strat¬ 
ton mountains. Ali rooms include king or 
queen beds, private baths and a fuli hot 
breakfast. Some rooms include a fireplace. 
Ask about our group rates for two or morę 
rooms! Sunderland/Manchester, VT 
05250; (802) 362-4213; 
www.battenkillinn.com. 

WEST DOVER 

Snów Goose Inn. High style and 
romance in Vermont’s beautiful country 
setting. Boutiąue hotel nestled on three 
wooded acres at the base of Mount Snów 
in Southern Vermont. Antiąue-appointed 
rooms, wood-burning fireplaces, Jacuzzi 
tubs. Pet-friendly rooms available. Wi-Fi, 
cable TV, private baths and A/C. P.O. 

Box 366, West Dover, VT 05356; (888) 
604-7964, (802) 464-3984; 
www.snowgooseinn.com. 

WESTON 

Bryant House Restaurant. Real Ver- 
mont cheddar, mapie smoked ham, Wil- 
cox dairy ice cream — fresh ingredients 
in our traditional and updated recipes 
bring you meals you will savor. Enjoy 
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a New England lunch, afternoon tea or 
evening meal next door to The Vermont 
Country Storę, open year-round for lunch 
11:00-3:30 and for dinner Fridays and 
Saturdays from 3:30-8:00. Route 100, 
Weston, VT; (802) 824-6287; 
www.VermontCountryStore.com. 

W 

W Central Vermont 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 
acres on a secluded cove on beautiful 
Lakę Champlain. Seventy-seven lakeside 


cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great childrens program. 
Open May through October. Basin Har¬ 
bor Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491; (800) 622-4000; 
www.basinharbor.com. 

FAIRLEE 

Lakę Morey Resort. Located on pictur- 
esque Lakę Morey, our 130-room resort 
offers lakeside dining and lounge, full- 
service spa, direct access to the “VAST” 
snowmobile trail system with extended 
trailer parking, cross-country skiing, 


snowshoeing, ice-skating, sleigh rides, 
sports center (with indoor pool, sauna, 
Jacuzzi), special theme weekend and vaca- 
tion week packages. RO. Box 326, Fairlee, 
VT 05445; (802) 333-4311, 

(800) 423-1211; 
www.lakemoreyresort.com. 

KILLINGTON/RUTLAND 

Birch Ridge Inn. Drape Vermont’s 
Green Mountains in snów, mix in sump- 
tuous country breakfasts, fine evening 
dining and 10 delightfully appointed 
guest rooms ... You have just discovered 
the secret of the Birch Ridge Inn at Kil- 
lington. Less than one mile from the base 
of Killington Ski Resort. Ski and romance 
packages available. Cali (800) 435-8566; 
www.birchridge.com. 

Hampton Inn Rutland. The new Hamp- 
ton Inn, introducing the new Cloud 
Ninę bedding, a complimentary deluxe 
hot-item breakfast every morning, com¬ 
plimentary high-speed wireless Internet 
and USA Today delivered to your room 
each morning. Relax in our indoor heated 
pool and fitness center. 24-hour business 
center and “Suitę” Shop. Conveniently 
located at Junction of Route 7 South and 
4 West, Rutland, VT 05701; 

(802) 773-9066; 
www.rutlandhampton.com. 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set 
amidst spectacular mountains on 350 
acres, overlooking a pristine lakę, 11 
miles from Killington, this four-season 
resort offers “breathtaking views,” inno- 
vative cuisine and endless outdoor 
adventures for everyone. 80 km of trails 
for cross-country skiing and snowshoe¬ 
ing, horse-drawn sleigh rides, dogsled- 
ding, snowmobiling, 29 luxurious lodge 
rooms, five cabins. Seasonal packages. 

195 Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 
05737; (800) 445-2100; 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 

The Vermont Inn. 1840 farmhouse on 
six acres. Sixteen guest rooms, some with 
fireplaces, Jacuzzis, family suites, gamę 
room, hot tub and fitness center. AAA 
Three-Diamond award. Fine dining open 
to the public. Route 4, Killington, VT 
05751; (802) 775-0708, (800) 541-7795; 
relax(a)vermontinn.com; 
www.vermontinn.com. 
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IT S ALWAYS SUMMER AT 


BASIN HARBOR 



It is never to early to begin plan n i ng your dream summer vacation. 

Bookyour vacation before January 15,2010 to receive $100.00 in Basin Bucks!° 

Ourone-of-a-kind club leaturesgreat dining, breathtakinggardens, naturę trails, 
tennis courts, a sandy beach, and so much morę. Get away from it all as you cruise 
around Lakę Champlain, indulgeyour competitive spirit on our 18-holegolfcourse, 
or just wander through our breathtaking gardens. Give yourself the gift of summer 
toward ołl winterschill—book yourstayat Basin Harbor today! 

For Information and Reservations, cali 800.622.4000 BASIN HARBORCLUB 

°Someexclusionsmayappły. Ofl Lakc ChcWlplain,VenTlOnt 


CLASSIC YERMONT H OS P I TA LITY SINCE 1886 
W W W. B A SIN H A R B O R. C O M 




802.483.23 II www.mountaintopinn.com 


Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center rt* Snowmobile Tours 
Endless Winter Adventures 
Casual Dining 
Family Fun 


CkLH&nA&yi, 

Just a short drive from Killington 
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MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott. Eighty-nine 
luxury rooms and suites, all rooms and 
suites include two 2-line telephones, free 
high-speed Internet; TV; HBO and in- 
room movies. Large meeting room and 
executive board room. Indoor heated 
pool and spa. Skiing, golfing, rafting, hik- 
ing, fishing, biking nearby. Fireplaces in 
selected rooms and suites. One mile from 
Middlebury College campus. 309 Court 
St.; Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753; 

(802) 388-7600, (800) 388-7775; 
www.middleburycourtyard.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont s 
premier hotel and conference center. Fea- 
turing immaculate accommodations with 
a high standard of hospitality and comfort. 
OurJ. Morgans Steakhouse is a “must 
stop” for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602; (802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252; 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A 
little of everything and a whole lot of beef. 
Fabulous American food and outrageous 
steaks! Aged-in-house beef, prime 
rib roasted nightly, seafood, specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable 
setting with running model trains. Break- 
fast, lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. “A 
must stop on our trips through Montpelier ” 
— Boston , Mass. 100 State St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602; (802) 223-5222; 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

PERKI NSVILLE/WEATHERSFIELD 

Inn at Weathersfield. This 1792 inn is 
set on 21 wooded acres with 12 unique 
guest rooms. Named one of Bon Appetits 
“Top 10 Culinary Inns in America” and 
“VHC Chef of the Year.” A certified “green 
hotel,” the inn has also been awarded for 
its “sustainable cuisine,” and is known for 
its use of local products. Extensive winę 
list, tavern and private winę cellar dining. 
1342 Route 106, Perkinsville, VT 05048; 
(802) 263-9217; 
www.weathersfieldinn.com. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. On 

1,200 pristine acres in the heart ofVer- 
montsbreathtakingGreen Mountains, 
Hawk has created one of the most peaceful 
I and unspoiled family-friendly resorts in 
| the world. Luxurious villas and a 50-room 
j inn offer an elegant perspective on these 


ancient wooded peaks. (800) 685-4295; 

www.hawkresort.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Huntington House. Nestled in the heart 
of the Green Mountains, this carefully 
restored 1806 town home overlooks 
Rochester s four-acre park and offers 12 
elegantly appointed rooms or suites. Hike, 
ski, play golf or visit local farms in this 
bucolic setting. The restaurant offers fine 
dining or casual farę, open 7 days. 19 
Huntington Place, Rochester, VT 05767; 
(802) 767-9140; 

www.huntingtonhouseinn.com. 



The Inn at Weathersfield 

Unique Lodging and Dining 
in Southern Vermont 


Bon Appetit Magazine's 
"Top 10 Culinary Inns in America 2008" 
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1342 Route 106 PerkinsviIle, VT 
www. weathersfieldinn. com 
802.263.9217 
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COURTYARD 


.Marriott 


Boardroom & Conference Space 
for 50 


★ Free High-Speed Internet ★ 

★ Suites w/Whirlpools Sc Fireplaces ★ 
Indoor Pool &: Hot l ub ★ 


309 Court St., Middlebury, VT • 800-388-7775 • www.middleburycourtyard.com 





www.HawkResort.com 


v 

HAWK 

INN & MOUNTAIN 

RESORT 


Vermont’s 
Premier 
Four Season 
Destination 

Route 100 
Plymouth, VT 
05056 

800685 -HAWK 


On 1,200 pristine acres 
in the heart ofVeimont's 
breathtakinó Green 
Mountains, Hawk has 
createdoneofthe musi 
peaceful and uiispoiled resoils in 
the world. Whetheruou seek 
rejuuenation in the blissful silence 
and beautu ofVermonts 
counPyside,or pręfer the 
exhilaration of world-class 
sernice and unparalleled recreation, there is 
one extraordinary resort 
that prouides theueiy 
bestofboth. In Vennont, 
it is Hawk. 
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Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, 
ski, snowmobile from the farm, catch 
a falling star or a drop of mapie syrup! 
Come home to an award-winning dairy 
farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodg- 
ing in our 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals. Experience real Vermont! Bob 
and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Road, 
Rochester, VT 05767; (802) 767-3926; 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 
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^Northern Vermont 

BOLTON VALLEY 

Black Bear Inn. A warm Vermont wel- 
come awaits you at our slope-side moun- 
taintop inn! Whether skiing or snowshoe- 
ing, the Black Bear features ski-on/ski-off 
access to Bolton Valleys large network 
of trails, where over 300” of snów falls 
each winter. Start your day with a fuli 
country breakfast, and later enjoy dinner 
in our fine dining restaurant. Ali rooms 
and suites have private baths, cable TV 
and Wi-Fi; many feature private hot tubs. 


18 U Shelburne Road, So. Burlington 

802 862 1081 ¥ PaulinesCafe.com 
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VACATION RESORTS 

INTERNATIONAL 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe 

1-800-458-4893 

1-866-469-8222 

Reservations: 

www.8664myvacation.com 

www.mountainsideresort.com 

CONDO RESORTS COAST TO COAST 

VI MAC 


MOUNTAINSIDE RESORT AT STOWE 


STOWE AWAY. 


Discount lift tickets available. Minutes 
from Burlington and Waterbury. Pet- and 
child-friendly. 4010 Bolton Access Road, 
Bolton Valley, VT 05477; 

www.blackbearinn.travel. 

BURLINGTON/ 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor. The 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor located 
in downtown Burlington is a great 
experience for business or pleasure. Just 
moments from the Burlington Waterfront 
and the Church Street Marketplace, the 
Courtyard Burlington Harbor looks for- 
ward to hosting your next visit to Burling¬ 
ton. 25 Cherry St., Burlington, VT 05401; 
(802) 864-4700; 
www.marriott.com/btvdt. 

Green Mountain Suites Hotel (formerly 
Hawthorn Suites). Greater Burlington s 
most distinctive all-suites hotel, boasting 
a multimillion-dollar renovation. YouTl 
feel like a four-star guest in a boutique 
Vermont country inn. Complimen- 
tary fuli hot breakfast. Suites with fully 
eąuipped kitchens. 401 Dorset St.; toll 
free: (866) 337-1616, local: 

(802) 860-1212; 

www.GreenMountainSuites.com. 
Paulines Cafe. Welcome to one of Burl¬ 
ington s most well-known restaurants. Our 
contemporary American cuisine features 
wild and cultivated edibles from the Lakę 
Champlain Region. We offer seasonally 
inspired menus, locally raised meats and 
produce, and a carefully chosen winę list. 
Dining options include our cafe, upstairs 
restaurant, outdoor patio (in season) and 
private function rooms. (802) 862-1081; 
www.paulinescafe.com. 

Willard Street Inn. Historie 1881 Victo- 
rian mansion, offering 14 rooms, all pri- 
vate baths, views of Lakę Champlain and 
Adirondacks, English gardens, free Wi-Fi 


Liberty Hill Farm 

kids, cows and kittens! 

fńendly B&B 


Stowe, Vermont is a true haven of excellent 
golfing, fishing, hiking, and when it's time to 
hit the slopes, skiing. Overlooking town and 
minutes from all the action, there's no better 
place to Stowe away than VRI's Mountainside 
Resort where you'll enjoy great condo living. 






























and gourmet breakfasts in our marble- 
floored solarium. Walkable to Church 
Street Marketplace, University of Vermont, 
Champlain College. Business orpersonal, 
it s perfect for any season. Experience the 
service of yesteryear with the amenities of 
today. 349 S. Willard St., Burlington, VT 
05401; (800) 577-8712, (802) 651-8710; 
www.willardstreetinn.com. 

JAY 

Jay Peak Resort. We have lots of ski-in/ 
ski-out lodging options here at the resort — 
all of them affordably priced to handle just 
about any skier or rider s budget from our 
Hotel Jay (only feet away from our aerial 
tram) to our Village condominiums along- 
side our Grammyjay and Raccoon Run 
trails, and lots in-between. (800) 451-4449; 
www.jaypeakresort.com, 

STOWE 

Best Western Waterbury-Stowe. Atop 
a plateau in the heart of all the action. 
Eighty-four guest rooms. Suites with 
Whirlpool baths and fireplace. Mountain 
views available. FREE high-speed Inter¬ 
net access. Cafe, indoor pool, saunas, fit¬ 
ness center, gamę room, covered bridge. 
Free deluxe Continental breakfast. Kids 
stay free. Ben &Jerrys Ice Cream Fac- 
tory half mile. Stowe 10 miles, Sugarbush 
20 miles. RO. Box 149, Waterbury, VT 
05676; toll free: (800) 621-7822, phone: 
(802) 244-7822, fax: (802) 244-6395; 
www.bestwesternwaterburystowe.com. 
Green Mountain Inn. Beautifully 
restored historie inn, blending classic 
country charm and modern amenities in 
the heart of Stowe village. Offering over 
100 quaint rooms, suites, townhouses 
and apartments, many with fireplaces 
and Jacuzzis. Enjoy sumptuous cuisine in 
two dining rooms, including the famous 
Whip Bar & Grill with fireside dining. 
Heated outdoor pool, afternoon tea and 
cookies, health club with Jacuzzi, sauna 
and massage. Facilities for country wed- 
dings, rehearsal dinners and conferences. 
(800) 253-7302; 
www.greenmountaininn.com. 
Honeywood Lodge and Inn. Closest 
Three-Diamond B & B to skiing at Stowe 
Mountain (Mount Mansfield). Two smali 
buildings on nine peaceful landscaped 
and wooded acres. Choose B & B or motor 
inn, both with fuli private baths. Out¬ 
door hot tub all year and outdoor heated 
pool in summer. All rooms include a fuli 
breakfast in the morning. 4527 Mountain 


Road, Stowe, VT 05672; (800) 821-7891 
or (800) 659-6289; 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 
Mountainside Resort in Stowe. 
Overlooking picturesąue Stowe, the 
Mountainside Resort offers beautifully 
furnished one-, two- and three-bedroom 
condos with kitchen, fireplace and balco- 
ny. Minutes from skiing, dining and shop- 
ping. (800) 458-4893, (866) 469-8222; 
www.8664myvacation.com. 

Stoweflake Mountain Resort & Spa. 
Offering the ultimate AAA Four-Dia- 
mond, year-round vacation experience. 
With its celebrated world-class spa, luxu- 
rious accommodations, award-winning 
restaurants and friendly, attentive Staff, 
the Stoweflake is unrivaled as NewEng- 
lands premier spa/resort destination. 
Whether you are looking for outdoor 
adventure or a romantic, relaxing escape, 
the Stoweflake promises to exceed your 
expectations. 1746 Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672; (800) 253-2232; 
www.stoweflake.com. 

The Stowe Inn & Tavern. Listed on the 
National Register of Historie Places, the 
Stowe Inn is one of Vermont’s architectur- 
al treasures. Ideał for romantic getaways, 
memorable ski vacations, family reunions, 
weddings and smali corporate retreats. We 
cater to discerning travelers looking for 
a Vermont experience that is out of the 
ordinary. 123 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
05672; (800) 546-4030, (802) 253-4030; 
www.stoweinn.com. 

Topnotch Resort & Spa. AAA Four- 
Diamond, closest resort to Mount Mans¬ 
field, Vermonts tallest peak. Sixty-eight 
luxurious guest rooms and suites, 40 
resort homes. New restaurant and out¬ 
door pools. World-class spa with over 30 
treatment rooms, 120 treatments. Sauna, 
steam, Jacuzzis, fitness studios, indoor 
pool, waterfall Whirlpool, 120 acres. On- 


site eąuestrian, carriage rides, biking, hik- 
ing. Award-winning tennis center. Stowe, 
VT; (800) 451-8686, (802) 253-8585; 
www.topnotchresort.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. 2,400-acre moun¬ 
tain resort in the European tradition by the 
family that inspired “The Sound of Musie.” 
Providing accommodations in an Austrian- 
style Main Lodge, Guest Houses and Villas. 
Talented chefs prepare European special- 
ties for three restaurants and year-round 
recreational activities. First-class facilities 
are available for meetings and weddings. 
(800) 826-7000, (802) 253-8511; 
www.trappfamily.com. 

Elsewhere 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 

The Williams Inn. Old-fashioned New 
England hospitality at a college town inn, 
featuring 125 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, 
hot tub, restaurant, tavern with entertain- 
ment weekends. Sunday brunch. Special 
stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. On 
the Village Green at the junction of U.S. 
Route 7 and MA Route 2. Reservations: 
(800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371; 
www.williamsinn.com. 



www.honGywoodinn.com 


li 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes L/S 7 and MA 2 

♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 



www.williamsin n.com 


1.800.828.0133 

Welcoming travelers to 
Yennont sińce 1912! 
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Downtowns 


Synergy by the Pound 


Farmers, food consumers and downtown development meet 
at Winter Farmers Market in Rutland 



By Dirk Van Susteren 

Photographed by 
Caleb Kenna 


BuiLT IN 1913 BY THE SHRINERS ORGA- 

nization, the majestic Strand Theatre 
was once the place to go in downtown 
Rutland. Audiences of 1,800 people 
would turn out for local stage perfor- 
mances, traveling vaudeville stars, si- 
lent films and, finally, the "talkies" of 
golden-era Hollywood. But by the late 
1950s, movie attendance across the 
country was in decline. The theater 
changed hands, the seats were torn out 
and the Strand became a noisy, gritty 
automotive tire center. Eventually the 
tire shop moved, the place was used for 
storage and then the Strand sat vacant 
for two decades. 

Large empty buildings can haunt 
a downtown — battered husks of a 
morę prosperous time — but this par- 
ticular building was about to be saved. 
Over in nearby Depot Park, a group 
of farmers, growers and vendors had 
been holding a lively Summer Farm¬ 
ers Market for years, spurred along by 
Vermont's emerging local-food move- 
ment. Gradually, an idea took shape: If 
carrots could sell in July, why not in 
January? Why not start a Winter Farm¬ 
ers Market? 

• • • 

Greg Cox, the owner of Boardman 
Hill Farm in West Rutland, joined 
with other summer market vendors 
and arranged a lease with the local 
owner of the Strand. Then, with sup- 
port from city officials, they began re- 
viving the place. 

It was "a community project," says 
Cox. About $7,000 was raised to in- 
stall a new emergency exit, volunteers 
emerged to help with the scrubbing 
and repainting, and several businesses 


contributed. Gilmore Home Center 
in Bomoseen donated paint; Noble 
Ace Hardware in Rutland offered new 
lighting; Rotella Building Materials 
of Rutland contributed lumber; and 
Fabian Earthmoving of West Rutland 
delivered stone to construct a loading 
dock. "We also invited local artists to 
paint wali murals to make the place 
morę vibrant," says Cox. 

The market launched in the Win¬ 
ter of 2007-2008 and ąuickly dem- 
onstrated the synergy that can occur 
when Vermont farmers, Vermont food 
consumers and a Vermont downtown 
meet in one place. 

"The impact has been huge," says Jen 
Hogan, owner of the new Cafe Terra 
coffee shop, one of several nearby busi¬ 
nesses to enjoy the ripple effect of the 
winter market. "On Saturday morn- 
ings, the streets fili up." 

Even Rutland Natural Food Mar¬ 
ket, initially skeptical of such a direct 
competitor, has benefited. "The farm¬ 
ers market certainly has helped our 
business," says manager Mikę Muller. 

"The market gets people downtown, 
and that's a plus," says Tim Schneller, 
who for 21 years has owned and oper- 
ated Timco Jewelers and Goldsmiths, a 
błock up from the market. 

• • • 

Vermont's downtowns, smali mir- 
acles of entrepreneurial perseverance 
and a buy-local culture, can neverthe- 
less seem precarious. When something 
like Rutland's winter market comes 
along, spirits are lifted and efforts be- 
come focused on the futurę. 

The winter market is not a pana¬ 
cea for downtown Rutland. But Mikę 
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Market farę 



Coppinger, executive director of the 
Downtown Rutland Partnership, says 
it is helping to raise property values 
on Wales Street, and the increasing 
pedestrian traffic has encouraged the 
city to make needed sidewalk and 
curb improvements. He says the mar¬ 
ket has been an incubator and a cata- 
lyst for at least one new business in 
the downtown — Catamount Crafters 
Cooperative, a shop run by several ar- 
tisans who began selling their work at 
the market. And Coppinger is hopeful 
that the revitalized Strand will move 
the city to renovate Center Street Al- 
ley, a spacious brick courtyard just be- 
hind the theater. 

Three decades ago, the courtyard 
was envisioned as a minipark where 
downtown workers and visitors could 


meet, stroił or have lunch on a bench. 
Today it has fallen into neglect (on a 
visit last season, the water fountain 
was nonfunctioning and marred 
with graffiti), but a $1.7 million ren- 
ovation has been proposed and the 
winter market may provide the im- 
petus to push the project forward. 

For Marc Theodorou, owner of 
the nearby Wales St. Used Furni- 
ture Co., the winter market has 
already provided a turning point. 
Theodorou sells a dizzying array of 
items — lamps, chairs, figurines, 
CDs, books, radios, window fans 
— to shoppers emerging from the 
market. "If the market weren't here, 
we would have had to leave a long 
time ago," says Theodorou. "It is 
that strong." # 


The Rutland Winter Farmers Market 
features vegetable growers (lots of root 
crops), craftspeople, bakers, orchard- 
ists, weavers, vintners, even Asian take- 
out (Young-la's garlicky Korean noodles 
are often gone by noon). 

Ali the food and wares are set up 
on folding tables on the concrete floor 
of the former Strand Theatre, a grand 
brick fortress revived by the market. 

About 400 people pass through 
each Saturday — several hundred 
morę in the weeks before Christmas — 
and the Street atmosphere is upbeat. At 
noon on a typical day last season, visi- 
tors gathered, shopping bags in hand, 
to listen to live musie by the Bogstomp- 
ers, a Rutland band playing old-time 
mountain tunes, and antinuclear activ- 
ists were parked nearby, their truck 
sporting solar panels and slogans. 

Inside, vendors enjoy a brisk trade 
— Boardman Hill Farm owner Greg 
Cox estimates that sellers will do an es- 
timated $300,000 this season — and 
you might even see an occasional goat 
or other farm animal. 

Shoppers can also enjoy murals 
painted by local artists on the 20-foot 
walls, such as a flock of geese in flight 
or a mountain panorama. 

• Open Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 

November through April 

• 77 Wales St., Rutland 

• (802) 438-9803 
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What a Difference a 
Room Makes 

A beacon of the arts, FlynnSpace rosę from 
the ashes of the Last Chance Saloon 


In THE LATE I990S, NEXT DOOR TO THE 

Flynn Center and down a flight of 
stairs, was a dive bar with the dead-end 
name Last Chance Saloon. "My office 
smelled of beer and cigarettes," says 
artistic director Arnie Malina, recall- 
ing the days before the Flynn was able 
to buy the adjacent building and trans- 
form the saloon into a vital component 
of cultural life in Burlington. 

Converted into a "black box" — 
black-draped walls, flexible seating for 
180, cafe at the back — FlynnSpace has 
become a tiny perfect venue brimming 
with jazz, dance, theater, mixed-media 
and downright experimental forms of 
performance art. 

During the long, darlc winter eve- 
nings in particular, the space is a kind 
of cultural hearth, burning steadily as 
a haven for edgy and underappreciated 
performers. Many of the artists who 
appear at FlynnSpace would never be 
the right fit for the downtown tavern 
Circuit nearby, nor could they sell out 
the 1,450-plus seats of the MainStage, 
the primary venue at the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts. 

Originally an art deco movie pałace 
in the 1930s, the Flynn Center was 
revived and reopened in 1981, and by 
the late '90s it had helped put Burling¬ 
ton on the map for national touring 


acts. But for little-known artists and 
small-scale performances, the Flynn 
was forced to rig up on-stage seating 
at MainStage in the cavernous audito- 
rium. Besides obvious drawbacks for 
the audience, the setup was "expensive 
to run in terms of manpower, heating, 
lighting and sound, because it meant 
opening up the entire auditorium," 
Malina says. "We needed a smaller, 
morę flexible setting." 

The need for such a space had exist- 
ed across the Burlington arts scene for 
some time. As a city, Burlington was 
never highly industrialized, and it had 
few of the warehouses and lofts that 
typically lend themselves to aesthetic 
pursuits in urban areas. 

When FlynnSpace was finally 
launched, with the help of a Capital 
fundraising campaign, this basement 
room — a mere 45-by-55-foot area — 
opened up a wealth of new possibilities 
and helped solidify Burlington's grow- 
ing reputation as an arts-sawy smali 
city with sophisticated taste. 

The space is in constant use, and 
its attributes are perhaps best on dis¬ 
play during the annual Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. While a throng 
will be seated upstairs to hear a star 
such as Branford Marsalis, a cluster of 
cognoscenti can gather downstairs to 


* 









Clockwise from 
above: Inside the 
FlynnSpace during 
a performance by 
Yusef Lateef and 
Adam Rudolph; 
artistic director 
Arnie Malina; 
trumpeter Jason 
Palmer; FlynnSpace 
manager Brian 
Johnson 
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Ingenuity 

hear the obscure-yet-legendary Yusef 
Lateef. With the flexibility of Fly- 
nnSpace (and the way the jazz festival 
emphasizes community interaction), 
a FlynnSpace performer might remain 
after the show for a "meet-the-artist" 
session, and A-list stars also appear 
at FlynnSpace during the festival for 
these up-close tallcs with fans. 

The space is also the permanent 
home, with a theater-in-the-round for¬ 
mat, of the Vermont Stage Company, 
and can be configured as a cabaret or 
in a rangę of other shapes that always 
creates a close-knit atmosphere for 
both the performers and the audience. 

"Intimacy is our middle narne," says 
FlynnSpace manager Brian Johnson, 
who notes that the cafe at the back of 
the space is a crucial part of the vibe 
and, he might have added, a long way 
from the days of the Last Chance Sa- 
loon. "It's morę of a European thing. 
The audience can bring their drinks to 
their seats. People love that." ^ 



Some events 
scheduled this 
season at 
FlynnSpace in 
Burlington: 


• Double Edge Theatre presents original stage pieces that incorporate "text, 
movement, large props, puppets and surreal changes of scene." Nov. 20-21. 

• So Percussion performs "mind-expanding chamber musie that is at turns rau- 
cous and touching, barbarous and heartfelt." Dec. 4-5. 

• Vermont Stage Company opens its season Dec. 9 with "Winter Tales." Other 
Vermont Stage presentations this season include "Souvenir," "Shipwrecked!" 
and "My Ohio." 

• Miguel Gutierrezs dance work "Last Meadow" borrows movement and words 
from the films of James Dean to explore "the way we project unrealistic and out- 
sized expectations onto each other and our identity as a nation." Jan. 15-16. 

— Source: Flynn Center for the Performing Arts. Schedule subject to change. For 

morę information, visit www.flynncenter.org. 



Vermont’s First Life Care Retirement Community\ 

ZOO WąkcJtebin Dnftj' / Shelburnc, VT 05482 / 802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

_ 


Retirement is not only a time for reflection, 
but a time for experiencing new activities. 
Join us for a dip in the pool, a hike on our 
extensive trails or a sunset on the deck. 

Wake Robin, where the days arc 
alive with possibilitics. 

For information or to Schedule a tour, 
cali us or visit our website today. 


MAKE A 

SPLASH! 
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Welcome to The Lodge at Shelburne Bay and 
The Lodge at Otter Creek Adult Living Communities 


Welcome to The Lodge at Shelburne Bay 
in Shelburne, Vermont and The Lodge at Otter 
Creek in Middlebury, Vermont. 

The Lodges have established a core philosophy designed to 
cater to your every need. A world surrounded by beauty, security 
and spirit. A world you’ll explore, experience and cherish. 

Theres something special here and it’s just waiting for you. 

At The Lodges we offer a rangę of alLinclusive rental options 
that provide our residents with luxury, amenities and elegance—Spacious Cottages, Independent Living, 

^ Residential Care, Assisted Living apartments and The Haven Memory Care Programs. 

/ / There’s a deep and vibrant sense of community spirit that welcomes new residents, families 

and friends in every conceivable way. Staff and residents bond together and create a family 
atmosphere thats special and uniąue to The Lodges. 

^ i 

At The Lodge at Shelburne Bay and The Lodge at Otter Creek it s all about community. 

The only thing missing is you. 


ME LODGE THE LODGE 


r/ SHKLBIJRNU BAY 

Senior Uvln# Community 


W OTTE R CREEK 

The ncxt fienentlon In odult llvhw 


The Lodge at Shelburne Bay • 185 Pine Haven Shores Road, Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802-985'9847 
The Lodge at Otter Creek • 550 Lodge Road, Middlebury, VT 05753 • 802-388^ 1220 

www.shelburnebay.com • www.lodgeatottercreek.com 

Owned and opera ted by Bullrock Corporation 
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The Working 


Landscape 


The Art of Logging 

Kathleen Kolb captures a rugged trade in 
the Yermont woods 


By Tom Slayton 


One of the aims of any serious art- 
ist is to get the rest of us to open our 
eyes and see the world around us anew. 
Kathleen Kolb, in her paintings of for- 
estry and logging in Vermont, is work¬ 
ing on that. 

For morę than a decade, Kolb has been 
painting the rugged beauty she sees in 
the working forests of Vermont. One of 
her earliest paintings on the subject, a 
watercolor of the Lathrop lumber mili 
in Bristol, is an industrial landscape 
which, though rendered in Kolb's pre- 
cise, luminous style, still feels both 
monumental and gritty. 

Morę recently, she has been painting 
the men and machinery of the lumber- 
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ing trade: winches, chainsaws and big 
yellow skidders. Her paintings of the 
latter, "Loggers at Sunrise" and "Cut- 
ting," offer us a glimpse into the world 
of commercial forestry, presented in 
its working environment — the living 
r forest. Though the beauty captured in 
n these pieces is unconventional, it is 
)i nonetheless genuine, and a strong part 
• of the Vermont landscape tradition. 

Kolb had madę mapie syrup with her 
c family in the 1980s and came to like 
e- working in the woods. At first, because 
: of the attraction to the forest that sprang 
from that work, she painted morę con- 
ig ventional woodland subjects such as 
i sugaring and spring wildflowers. 


When she later became fascinated 
by logging as a potential subject for 
her art, she had no idea that her inter- 
est would ultimately lead to several 
dozen paintings and drawings, a deep- 
ened understanding of what "working 
in the woods" really meant and close 
association with one logging family's 
personal tragedy. 

Nor did she know that it would 
be so cold. "I really wanted snów in 
these paintings because it simplifies 
the woods visually, and because it's so 
beautiful," she said. 

Loggers work year-round; winter is 
no holiday. And so Kolb met with a lo- 
cal forester to learn about the timber 


To view other paintings 
visit www.kathleenkolb.com. 
To contact the artist, e-mail 
kathleenkolb@gmavt.net. 




Adam Frehm 



















,WHITNEY’Ś 


Grafton Village 
Cheese Company 


Premium Vermont 

MAPLE SMOKED 

CHEDDAR 


Green Mountain Gift Box 

A greał gift for the person who appreciates high-quality Vermont farę. Includes 
one 8-oz. błock of Grafton Mapie Smoked Cheddar Cheese, one ó-oz. bag of 
Windham Wheat Castleton Crackers, one 7-oz. pack of Vermont Smoke and 
Cure Pepperoni, all packaged with an attractive Vermont Butcher Błock 5" x 8" 
mini-cheese board with knife. 

Green Mountain Gift Box FGMB10 $35.95 


Buttermilk Pancake Mix 
and Vermont Mapie Syrup 

Pancakes and syrup can make a cold 
winter morning a whole lot warmer. 
Highland Sugarworks Buttermilk 
Pancake Mix comes packaged with a 
cheerful evergreen-shaped glass bottle 
fuli of medium amber mapie syrup. 
24-oz. mix, 6.75-oz syrup. 

FMPC07 $21.95 


Simon Pearce 
Hand-Blown Glass Pitcher 

Classic and elegant, Simon Pearce glass epitomiz 
es simplicity, practical design and timeless beauty 
This little pitcher beautifully showcases Vermont 
syrup. Hand-blown of lead-free glass. 

41/2" x 2 Va". Holds 6 oz. 

ZSWP10 $65.00 


www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 

TOLL FREE: (800) 455-3399 






















The Working Landscape 

sales and logging activities going on 
in the hills around her Lincoln home. 
She began to loolc at them as an art- 
ist looks — carefully, analyzing their 
visual components in different lights, 
from different angles, "looking for the 
beauty I knew was there." 

And when winter came, she bundled 
up in layers — long johns, Johnson 
Woolen Mills pants, insulated Sorel 
boots, and various fleece and wool gar- 
ments, topped off by a neck gaiter and 
a warm hat. 

She did a lot of walking to logging job 
sites bundled up lilce that. The walking 
kept her warm. Yet, even so, with the 
temperaturę at or below zero, she found 
field sketching nearly impossible. "Mov- 
ing your fingers, even to talce pictures, is 
hard when it's that cold," she said. 

But she persevered. There was some- 
thing about worlc in the wintry forest 
that kept calling her bacie. 

"It's kind of an invisible industry," 
Kolb said. She is perhaps best lcnown 
for her paintings of rural architecture 
and landscapes, and still loves the pas¬ 


torał landscapes of Vermont. But she 
felt that forest work was little lcnown 
and underappreciated. "There was this 
whole other piece that wasn't being 
represented," she recalled. 

Kolb is aware that timber cutting, 
tłiough it is a traditional Vermont ac- 
tivity, often raises complex environ- 
mental issues. It can be done carefully, 
in ways that help the forest lands, or 
carelessly, in ways that harm them. 
Her aim, she said, has been "to pay at- 
tention, first, to its integrity" — the 
integrity of hard physical work and 
a working engagement with the natu- 
ral world. 

The men she observed were help- 
ful, and the artist got to lcnow some 
of them. One, Bruce Gilkerson, was 
deeply touched by a series of paintings 
she did of his trucie. He came to a show 
at Ciarkę Galleries in Stowe and gazed 
at the paintings with tears in his eyes. 
Later, because of a failing lcnee, Gilk¬ 
erson left logging and took another job. 
But after lcnee surgery, he returned to 
work in the woods. 

Logging is dangerous work. And 
one day when Gillcerson's lcnee unex- 



Her aim, she said, has been 
"to pay attention, first, to its 
integrity" — the integrity of 
hard physical work and a 
working engagement with the 
natural world. 

pectedly buclcled, he fell beneath the 
wheels of a slcidder and was lcilled. His 
death was testimony both to the dan- 
ger of forest work and the dedication 
with which it is pursued. 

"There is a kind of devotion to that 
work," Kolb said. "It's a ąuality of de- 
votion I would hope to bring to my 
work." # 



1 - 866 - 216-8722 


Okemo Valley Regional Chamber of Commerce 

Tke, Okeato Valiey is Your place*for skoppiruj, duiinp, lodputp andfiut thinps to do. 

Start your aAuenture* herb ~ 

/ yourplaceinvermont.com 




Andover • Cavendish • Chester • Mount Holly • Lu 

YALLEY 


dlow • Plymouth • Weston 

YEAR-ROUND ACTIVITIES 
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yourplaceinvermont.com 
































Eyents and Attractions 



Where memories 
still wami the heart 

When Vrest Orton opened 
The Vermont Country Storę morę 
than 60 years ago, a storekeeper was 
a friend, merchandise was useful, 
worked, and madę sense, and a country 
storę was stocked to the rafters with 
hard-to-find goods. Come experience 
the place where that’s all still true. 

Locations in Weston 
and Rockingham, VT 
Open Daily, 9-5:30 
Weston’s Bryant House 
Restaurant, open daily, 

11-3:30; Fri. & SaL 11-8 


EJ TheVermont 
Ibmm Country Storo 

Purvcyors of the Practica) & Haid-To-Find 

vermontcountrystore.com 

802-824-3184 



FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



Established in 1965, The Storę has been a cooks 
first choice for the tools to get the job done with 
flair and good taste. Now The Kitchen at The Storę 
offers classes for anyone who loves to cook— 
or would like to leam. 

From Pastry Basics , We Love Chocolate and Fish 101 
to A Better Brunch, or your own custom designed 
private class, our talented instructors help you 
learn the skills and techniąues that bring new p- 
inspiration to any kitchen. 

Visit us online for our menu of classes: 

vermontstore.com • kitchenatthestore.com • 802-496-4465 • Route 100, Waitsfield, Vt 05673 
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www.dakinfarm.com 


TASTE -TOUR-ENJOY 




miii 

A W A R D . W i m , 


in eifarc 


n °N T W I N E S 

TASTINGS DAILY: 11AM-5PM 

Route 7, south of Shelburne Museum, 
north of VT Teddy Bear 

802.985.8222 www.shelburnevineyard.com 
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We have a special gift to tl 
Vermont Life readers 
who bring in this ad! 


open every day 

benningtonpotters.com 


324 County Street, Bennington, Vermont 
800-205-8033 


* bennington 
potters 


history 

tours 

shopping 


Offcr good undl Fch. 15th, 2010 
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Events 

(continued from poge 9) 

November 

Through March 27 

The Brattleboro Farmers Market doesnt 
break for winter. Enjoy breads, jams, meats, 
cheeses every Saturday through the holiday 

I season, every second Saturday through 
March. Robert H. Gibson River Garden, 
Brattleboro. 869-2141. Check with www. 
vermontagriculture.com for many other winter 
farmers markets, and see our story on page 
58 about the winter market in Rutland. 

12-14, 19-22 

The classic American comedy "You Can't 
Take It With You," an instant hit on Broad¬ 
way and a Best Picture Oscar winner in 
the '30s, is staged at Royall Tyler Theatre, 

, University of Vermont, Burlington. Various 
| times. 656-2094. 

II 14-15 

llSearch for local holiday presents at the 

I I Art & Artisan Holiday Market, a col- 
llection of morę than 20 artisans selling 

I their creations. Community events, musie, 
demonstrations and a lunch cafe benefiting 
v thejericho Town Library. 10 a.m. to 
I 5 p.m. Mount Mansfield Union High 

I School, Jericho. 899-3956. 

19 

Reap the bounty of the hunting season at 
the Danville Methodist Gamę Supper. 
Venison, moose, bear, beaver, raccoon, 
rabbit, wild turkey and chicken gamę pies, 
each cooked in their own gravies, with 
a biscuit crust. Glazed carrots, potatoes, 
squash, green beans, cranberry sauce, 
cole sław, homemade rolls and dessert pies 
also on the menu. Musie while you wait by 
I Whole 'Nother String Band. Sittings at 5, 

I 6 and 7 p.m. Reservations recommended. 

I Methodist Church, 

I Danville. 684-3666. 

I 19-22 

I The Vermont Hand Crafters Fine Craft & Art 
| Show has morę than 130 booths of original, 
1 high-quality works in ceramics, glass, wood, 

I fiber, paintings, jewelry, photography, 

I sculpture and clothing. Contemporary and 
traditional items in a variety of price ranges. 
Noon to 8 p.m. Thur. and Fri.; 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Sat.; 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. Sheraton 
Hotel, South Burlington. 373-5429. 

20 

The Windham Orchestra throws a lOOth 
birthday party in honor of Blanche Honeg- 
ger Moyse, founder of the Brattleboro 
Musie Center and the Musie Department 
□t Marlboro College. The French-Swiss 


VERMONT 

MAPLE 

SYRUP 


The Flavot of Vermottt 



Traditional Sugaring Scene 


Purchase pure mapie syrup and 
Products from Vermont producers 
and learn about mapie events at: 


www.vermontmaple.org 

www.vtmaplefestival.org 



Send $5 to the VT Mapie Foundation 
fortwo editionsofthe 
“Official VT Mapie Cookbook” to: 
Mary Croft 
491 E. Barnard Rd., 

S. Royalton, VT 05068 
802-763-7435* mcmaple@sover.net 



i 


innovative site specitic sustainable 


This LEED Platinum passive solar home 
designed by pilbmaharam architects 
won the AIA Vermont honor award tor 
excellence in sustainability and design. 
It has also won the Northeast 
Sustainable Energy Association's 
Zero-Net Energy Prize. 


pill-maharam architects 

PMa 


pillmaharam.com 
shelburne, vi 
802 * 735*1286 


lt's the Warmth of a 
Welcoming Community. 

From the warmth of our atmosphere, to the services we 
offer, you’11 love our community and its 36 Independent 
Living and 16 Residential Care Apartments. 



Westview Meadows 


Al MftUmifl 




luli 


VVestview Meadows at Montpelier 

171 Westview Meadows Road, Montpelier, Vermont (802) 223-1068 

www.westviewmeadows.com 
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Conner&Buck 


DESIGN BUILD CONTRACTORS 
WWW.CONNERANDBUCK.COM • 802-453-2756 
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CountiyCurtains 

^ RETAIL SHOP 

916 Shelburne Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 

802-865-9595 

www.countrycurtains.com 


Find the 
VermontLife 
GIFT CATALOG 
Online at 

VermontLife 

Catalog.com 


Events 

program features Francis Poulencs "La Voix 
Humaine" ("The Humań Voice"); Darius Mil- 
hauds "Kentuckiana"; and Arthur Honeg- 
gers "Pastorale d'Ete." 7:30 p.m. Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River. 257-4523. 

21 

Whats red and white and minty all over? 
This seasons most iconic sweet goody: the 
candy cane. Learn hqw the professional 
chocolatiers make the treat by boiling, 
pulling, turning, rolling and twisting; and 
even try making your own at this candy 
cane-making demonstration! 11 a.m. ev- 
ery Wed., Fri. and Sat. between Nov. 21 
and Dec. 23. Laughing Moon Chocolates, 
Stowe. 253-9591. 

23 

Matisyahu returns to Vermont to promote 
his most recent album, "Light." Rolling Stone 
says: "Four years after he debuted, Hasidic 
Jew and reggae toaster Matisyahu is well 
past the novelty stage, as the large crowds 
at his shows attest. He sounds thoroughly 
like a pro on his third album, which finds him 
employing island-flavored jams, skittery hip- 
hop and slick keyboard grooves." 8:30 p.m. 
Higher Ground, South Burlington. 652-0777 

27- 29 

Looking for something morę satisfying 
than shopping on Thanksgiving weekend? 
The Billings Farm & Museum Thanksgiv- 
ing Weekend includes costumed guides 
demonstrating the preparation of a tradi- 
tional 19th-century meal in the farmhouse, 
homemade treats and activities for every 
age in the Victorian parlor. Complete your 
day with a horse-drawn wagon ride. 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock. 457-2355. 

28- 29 

Feel the incredible softness of an alpaca 
at Mapie View Farms Alpaca Open 
House. These fiber-bearing, odd-looking 
and personality-filled creatures are surę to 
make kids and adults smile. Learn about 
alpaca farming, spinning and morę. 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Mapie View Farm, Brandon. 
247-5412. 

December 

2 

Few contemporary authors enjoy the famę of 
horror-suspense master Stephen King, who 
visits Vermont to speak about his new book 
"Under the Dome." The story is set in a smali 
town in Maine that is suddenly isolated by 
an invisible force field. Tickets are selling 
fast. Manchester Elementary and Middle 
School, Manchester. 362-2200. 


4 

Rubblebucket Orchestra is an afrobeat/ 
rock band led by trumpeter Alex Toth and 
fronted by the alluring vocals of Kalmia 
Traver. Both are former members of re- 
nowned reggae band John Browns Body. 
8:30 p.m. Higher Ground, South Burling¬ 
ton. 652-0777. 

4- 6, 11-13 

The Lamoille County Players present "My 
Three Angels," a play about three convicts, 
employed as roofers at Christmastime, who 
become guardian angels and find redemp- 
tion. 7 p.m. Fri. and Sat.; 2 p.m. Sun. 

Hyde Park Opera House, 

Hyde Park. 888-4507. 

5- 6 

The Green Mountain Club presents SOLO 
Wilderness First Aid. This 16-hour, hands- 
on course will prepare you to deal with 
medical emergencies in the field. The focus 
is on the prevention, recognition and treat- 
ment of backcountry injuries and illnesses. 
Wilderness First Aid certification or recer- 
tification provided upon completion, and 
CPR certification available too. Register at 
least three weeks in advance. 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Green Mountain Club Visitor Center, 
Waterbury Center. 244-7037. 

10 

The "Pope of Trash," filmmaker and author 
John Waters delivers his take on the holi- 
day season in "A John Waters Christmas." 
As one critic put it, Waters puts the X in 
Xmas. 7:30 p.m. Flynn Center, Burlington. 
863-5966. 

10-13; 17-20 

Talented young actors from New England 
Youth Theatre perform "Willy Wonka and 
the Chocolate Factory," a stage adapta- 
tion from Roald Dahls book. 7 p.m. Thu.; 
7:30 pm. Fri. and Sat.; 3 p.m. Sat. and 
Sun. New England Youth Theatre, Brattle- 
boro. 246-6398. 

12 

Some 50 Vermont artisans sell their wares 
at the Touch of Vermont Holiday Gift Mar¬ 
ket. All vendors are Vermont-owned smali 
businesses and produce high-quality gifts. 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Montpelier City Hall, 
Montpelier. 301-1725. 

19 

Get ready to have your soul moved by the 
Bluegrass Gospel Project. The band likens its 
repertoire of Americana, bluegrass and folk to 
"a populist form of spiritual musie ... meant for 
all people and all faiths." 7:30 p.m. Ver- 
gennes Opera House, Vergennes. 877-6737 
(continued on page 74) 
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solmate^socks 


Mismatched with Care in Vermont. 


Mismatched socks for adults, kids & babies 


Use coupon codę VTLIFE at www.socklady.com 
to get free shipping on orders over $50. 

details at socklady.com/vtlife 



p.802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 


I 
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V E RMO NT 

Marle 
Li Q U E U R 

A smali batch, craft-made 
liqueur. Madę with Vermont 
grade A mapie syrup and 
aged in American oak. 
Sapling delivers a uniąue 
taste that is ąuintessential 
Yermont. 


Now Available Online! 
Please visit 

SAPLINGL1QUEUR.COM 


Sapling Liqueur 35% Ale. by Vol. Saxtons River Disdllery, LLC. Saxtons River, VT 



Browse Our Online Storę 

An easy way tofind all ofCabot’s deliciousproduets. 

www.shopcabot.com 

Free catalog: 1.800.639.3198 

Or, Come Visit Our Retail Stores in Vermont 

Shop for all our Cabot produets and other tasty 
specialty foodsfrom Yermont! 

Visitors Center - Where the Great Taste of Cabot Begins! 
Cheese Making Tours 

Main Street, Cabot 
800.837.4261 

Cabot Annex 

Rte 100, Waterbury 
802.244.6334 


Quechee Storę 

Rt. 4 Quechee it 
802.295.1180 





we craft each piece, one at a time, using 
sustainable hardwoods, and environmentally 
friendly fabrics, paints, and finishes. 


Because "green" goes with every decor! 



www.clearlakefurniture.com 
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Milky 


Ti u 


A Tale of Yermont Ayrshires on the Hoof to St. Louis 
Share this unique adventure as an impressionable 
young Vermonter takes you on a 1200-mile 
American experience through a patchwork of 
smali towns and bustling cities as he walks 
with two sturdy Ayrshire cows from 
Brandon, VT to St. Louis in 1929! 

To order, please visit 
vvwvy.themilkyderby.corn 
or send a check to: 

Walker House Press • PO Box 498 • Johnson, VT 05656 


Order Fresh " 
Vermont Apples 
^ and Pies from 
ourwibsite 
for the holiday! 


WWW .CHAMPLAINOftCHARDS. COM 


Grafton Village 
Cheese Company 

AWARD-WINNING AGED VERMONT CHEDOAR 

HANDCRAFTED FROM 
ALL NATURAL 
VERMONT MILK 

GraftonVillageCheese.com 

800 - 472-3866 

visit us in Grafton &. Brattleboro 

a Windham Foundation Inc. affiliate 

promoting Vermont's rural communities 


Officialły authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


The Official 2009 

“Snowflnke” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$16.00 plus $2.50 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 6% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (800) 705-1768 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 


Handmade Balsam Wreath 


PRODUCTS 


Quatity products madę 
6y Vermonters 


$32.95 

prnt •ncluotl ifwppmg 


order online: 

www.vermontsownproducts.cor 

64 ‘Main St., Mitf<f(e6ury 802-388-7711 


Vermont’s 


mmmmmm 


bonnie mabel designs 

specializing in custom bridal 
and formal jewelry wear 

pob 266 hydeville, vt 05750-0266 
802.265.4002 
bonniemabeldesigns.com 
bonnie@bonniemabeldesigns.com 


Hand-forged wrought iron creations for 
home and hearth by Vermont Artisan 
blacksmith Mark Buik. 

Custom projects a specialty. 

www.vtblacksmith.com 802 - 371-8821 


Venntmt‘i fretnier 5uyM{u?use 


Woodshed Theatre, Mapie Trail, 
Morse Farm Storę, Mail Order 

Come See Ws! 

2.7 Miles from the State Capital 

Montpelier ♦ Vermont 

www.morsefarm.com 

800-242-2740 

802-223-2740 


f MORSE FARM 

MAPLE SUGARWORKS 


Shorcham, vr 
802 - 897-2777 
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YERMONT 

In Autumn 


Come travel with us on six trips tliroiighout 
Vermont to smali towns, liarwest lestivals, back 
roads, historical sites and covered bridges. 

Hear stories of famous Vermonters Robert Prost, 

Samuel Morey, and President Arthur, along with 
tales of smuggling, a haunted bridge and otlier 
legends wrapped in Vermont's famous autumn foliage. 

( XlvSS|L k y^ DVD: * * 6 00 S/H (VT Res add 6% ,ax) VISA /MC/cbeck 

PrtlUUCtloils Odyssey Productions of Vermont 1-800*996-6927 
01 vi u mon 1 po.B ox 929 , Wiiiiston. vt 0 S 49 S www.odysseyvermont.coin 
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Uermont 


HOOK BRACELET 1 
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RECOCNIZED BY LOCALS AND 

yisitors alike as THE SYMBOLIC 
TREASURE OF YERMONT! 

Whether you are here for a Winter vacation with 
sparkling snów for boarding, skiing, snowshoeing 
or sleigh rides; Spring's mapie sugaring, kayaking, 
biking and the Vermont City Marathon; Summer's 
hiking, camping, biking, farmer's markets, golf 
and water fun; or Fall's fabulous mountain foliage 
ablaze with color as a backdrop for hayrides, cider 
making and harvest festivals... the Vermont 
Hook Bracelet™ is a perfect reminder of your special 
times or to celebrate how lucky you are to live here! 
Vermont... the Green Mountain State, is saluted with 
this sterling silver bracelet designed locally by Carol 
L Rosę of East Montpelier. The four 14K gold wraps 
symbolize each of the distinct seasons enjoyed by 
visitors and locals alike. 


\ 




Barre - Richard J. Wobb 

Brattleboro - Renaissant 
Manchester • Northeast 
St. Johnsbury - 


s asw fcasnfi toMta 


Bennington - K.F. Armstrong Jewelers 
Burlington - Fremeau Jewelers 
Newport - Newport Jewelers 


www.VermontHookBracelet.com 


BUY, SELL or TRADE 

new and used photographic equipment 



Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, 
used and antique photo equipment. Our core business is buying, 
selling and trading all types of photo equipment, including digital. 

If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, or in the futurę, please 
feel free to contact us for your free no-obligation 
quote. 

Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. No need 
to make lists or move eguipment. Cali us today. 


Why Green Mountain Camera? 

/ trusted & hassle-free * 

/ trades welcomed 
/ sell all of your equipment quickly 
/fast payment 


a me tu 


^Mountain ^ 


Waterbury Center, VT • (802) 244-0883 • www.gmcamera.com 



Wreaths 

from 

VERMONT’S 

OLDEST 

NURSERY 

$ 34.95 


plus shipping «& handling 


Safe 


and sustainable wooden toys 



Sr"W , 

Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 Exchange St., Middlebury, VT 05753 • 800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 

wwwmaplelandmark.com ■ 


Steve 
Delaney 

author of the Vermont 
Seasonings essays, has 
published his first novel, 

Kevin: The Last 
Invisible Vermonter. 

Available at your local bookstore and 
www.nhbooksellers.com 
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iiShelburne Farm 

Farmhouse Cheddar 


H and-niade from the raw 
milk of our purebred 
Brown Swiss Cows, starter 
culture, rennct and salt. 

♦ 6-Month • 1-Year ♦ 2-Year 
* Smoked ♦ Clothbound 



QmjJT7 YERMONT ESVER.GRJ3EN WREATHi 


Naturę by Design’s Red Collection 

Featured 28" mixed evergreen wreath 
elegantly decorated $89.95 + $14.99 S/H 

Many other wreath sizes and styles, 
garlands and swags available. 

To order cali: 1-888-552-3747 * 
Fax: 802-754-2626 
sales@naturebydesign.com 



NMvire...bvf Dcsi5>i ofVermotit 

PO Box 499 • 2627 Barton-Orleans Rd • Barton, VT 05822 • www.naturebydesign.com 
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Yermont Camps 


S0CAPAARTS 


Summer Art Camps 

for Teens (14-18) & Youth (11-13) 



windridge 

tennis & sports camps 

The Windridge Experience i j 
is unique among children’s \ 
summer camps. 

We incorporate higlily 
specialized tennis, soccer and 
horseback riding programs within 
tlie traditional framework of a 
rural New England camp setting. 


888-386-7859 


www.windridgecamps.com ~ info@windridgecamps.com 




www. nighteaglewilderness. com 


NICHT EAGLE 
Wl LDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Uniąue Yermont Summer Camp for Boys 


▲ tipi living ▲ wilderness skilis ▲ 
canoeing ▲ naturę crafts ▲ archery 
tracking ▲ backpacking ▲ and morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


Camp Killooleet 

Vibrant community. Campers choose 
among many arts, sports and trip activi- 
ties. Hancock, Vt. (617) 666-1484; 

www.killooleet.com. 

Common Ground Center 

Family camps and rentals. Great pro¬ 
grams, food, fun. 700 acres. Starksboro, 

Vt. (800) 430-2667; 

www.cgcvt.org. 

Night Eagle Wilderness Adventures 

A unique Vermont summer camp for 
boys. Cuttingsville, Vt. (802) 773-7866; 

www.nighteaglewilderness.com. 


SOCAPA 

Residential/day programs. Performing/ 
visual art intensives combined with sum- 
mertime fun! Burlington (also NYC and 
Los Angeles, Calif.). (800) 718-2787; 

www.socapa.org. 

Windridge Tennis & Sports Camps 

Outstanding tennis, soccer and horse¬ 
back riding instruction for coed ages 
8-15. June-Aug. Craftsbury Common and 
Roxbury,Vt. (888) 386-7859; 

www.windridgecamps.com. 


STATEMENT of OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT and CIRCULATION 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 
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Events 

(continued from page 70) 


In ihe four-part Killington Raił Jam Series, 
show off on the raił for a chance ło win 
an all-expense paid trip to Park City, Utah. 
Think you're a skier or rider who has what it 
takes to win the series? Then go for it! Also, I 
videographers can vie for the best two- 
minute video of the competition. Additional I 
dates throughout the season. 10 a.m. Bear I 
Mountain, Killington. (800) 621-6867 

26-28; 31 

Vermont's Grace Potter and her band 
continue the tradition of ringing in New 
Years in her home State. The confident 
rocker, trying to make it big on the na- 
tional and world stage, never has to worrJ 
about drawing a crowd in Vermont, so 
you may want to reserve your tickets early. 
8:30 p.m. (Mon. and Tue.) and 9 p.m. 

(Sat. and Thur.). Higher Ground, 

South Burlington. 652-0777. 

31 

Catch the New Years Eve fireworks 
and torchlight paradę ot Sugarbush 
Resorts Lincoln Peak in Warren. 6:30 p.m. I 
1-800-53-SUGAR. 

January 

9 

Learn how to construct a dry stone wali 
in an introductory stone wali workshop. 
One-day workshops focus on the basie 
techniques for creating dry-laid walls with 
a special focus on stone native to Vermont. 
This is a hands-on workshop inside a warm 
greenhouse. Additional dates as well; 
check www.queencitysoilandstone.com. 
8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Red Wagon Plants 
Hinesburg. 318-2411. 

10 

Greg Brown, one of the most thoughtful 
and respected artists in contemporary folk, 
plays an intimate venue in Middlebury. The 
After Dark Musie Series, host of the con- 
cert, says Brown "moves audiences with 
warmth, humor, a thundering voice and his 
unpretentious musical vision." 7 p.m. Town 
Hall Theater, Middlebury. 388-0216. 

17 

Harry Manx melds blues, folk and Hindu- 
stani classical musie via many instruments, 
including the slide guitar, harmonica, 
six-string banjo, Mohan veena and Ellis 
stomp box. Born on the Isle of Man and 
raised in Canada, Manx has also lived in 
Europę, Japan, India and Brazil. The musie 
guide www.allmusic.com says Manx "fuse 
traditional blues with classic Indian ragas 
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CT RIVER CONTEMPORARY 

Idyllic 22.5± acres, 2,300+ft. the 
Connecticut River, a pool and a high- 
end Contemporary make this property 
spectacular. 

$1,100,000 Cornish, NH 


An Affiliate Of 


Lang 

McLaughry 
Spera ^ 


Lion & Davis 

FINE PROPERTIES 


802.846.7939 • 800.876.6447 
LionDavis.com 


LEADING 
REAL ESTATE 
COMPAN I ES' 

</THE WORLD 


(UffitSlW PORT/^UO- 


THE LEDGES AT LOST COVE 

A Lakę Champlain stone, wood, 
glass Contemporary with elegance, 
comfort and exceptional views of the 
Adirondacks. 

$2,595,000 Colchester, VT 


TILDEN HILL 

This extraordinary 12.5 acres offers 
privacy, CT River Valley views and 
a 1997 4-bedroom home plus a guest 
house. 

$1,395,000 Norwich, VT 


WHETSTONE BROOK 

This classic, upscale Contemporary 
Cape with a studio includes 74.90 
acres with woods, meadows, streams 
and views. 

$1,200,000 Craftsbury, VT 


MOUNTAINSIDE GEM 

Breathtaking 180-degree views plus 
this meticulously-built Country home 
make this a true gem! Post & Beam 
details. 

$1,195,000 Woodstock, VT 


RECIPE FOR FUN 

The perfect Vermont experience: a 
beautiful home, 2 swim/trout ponds, 
50 acres of woods and fields, 3 barns, 
privacy! 

$1,153,000 Barnard, VT 


HIGHLANDSCONTEMPORARY 

This 5-bedroom Contemporary 
overlooks the Champlain Valley. 
Highlights include a dramatic great 
room, theatre, gym and pool. 
$1,495,000 Williston, VT 


CLEMENTINE HOMESTEAD 

A magnificent 259±-acre hideaway 
with views, pond, hiking trails, pool 
and a very charming Cape home, 
garage-apt., barn. 

$1,699,000 Richmond, VT 


you. 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Sand Bar State 
Park, Milton. 578-6120. 


to create a distinctive sound." 7:30 p.m. 
Tunbridge Town Hall, Tunbridge. Tickets at 
www.greenmountainfolk.org. 

’ 30 

Ski your heart out — and eat your heart out 
— at the TD Banknorth Craftsbury Mara- 
, thon. Its a blast, though pretty grueling, to 
complete the 25- or 50-kilometer course on 
some of the country s toughest terrain. Two 
racing divisions, or try the 25-kilometer tour, 
with delicious food breaks. This classic-style 
race allows you to ski alongside kids and 
; Olympians. 9 a.m. Craftsbury Outdoor 
Center, Craftsbury. 586-7767. 

February 

6-7; 13-14; 20-21 
Great Ice in Grand Isle glorifies Lakę 
Champlains frozen stałe and makes it the 
□lace you want to be in February. Skating, 
snowshoeing, cookouts, Nordic skating 
demos, Valentines Day dinner, flapjack 
Dreakfast, ice golf tournament and a trek 
o Knight Island are some of the wonderful- 
y wintery activities planned. Theres also 
he F-F-Frozen Chosen Regatta! Design 
. /our own human-powered machinę (you 
yi:an get quite creative), show it off and 
jjjDompete (rules posted at www.champlain- 


islands.com|. Various locations, Champlain 
Islands. 372-8400. 

12-18 

Enjoy two weeks of family fun at the Lyndon/ 
Burkę Snowflake Festival. Pancake break- 
fasts, torchlight ski parades, horse-drawn 
wagon rides, cross-country and Alpine ski- 
ing. Most events are free. Various locations 
in Lyndonville and Burkę. 626-9696. 

13 

Jazz star Jane Monheit plays a Valentines 
Eve concert "with a selection of songs cel- 
ebrating love in many moods and guises." 
7:30 p.m. UVM Recital Hall, Burlington. 
656-4455. 

13 

Catch a Warren Miller film and watch the 
best skiers and riders conquer mountains 
around the world. 6:30 and 9 p.m. Latchis 
Theatre, Brattleboro. 254-4022. 

20-21 

Its a wild ride at Stormboarding Kites- 
torm, one of North America s biggest 
snowkite events, featuring gear demos, 
clinics and long-distance kitę racing. 
Whether you're a newbie or an experi- 
enced kiter, theres likely something for 


25 

Disney and FamilyFun Magazine are team- 
ing up with Smugglers' Notch ski resort 
for a winter carnival. Taking place in the 
Village area, the event includes musie, live 
entertainment, games, magicians, bonfire, 
specialty food samplings, giveaways, 
goody bags, plus an outdoor barbeeue. 
Begins at 2 p.m. (800) 419-4615. 

27 

Join the Street revelry of the Magie Hat 
Mardi Gras paradę with costumed revel- 
ers on extravagant floats winding through 
the crowds in downtown Burlington. 3 p.m. 
658-2739. 

• Ali area codes 802 unless otherwise 
noted. 

• Schedules subject to change; please cali 
ahead to events. 

• Sometimes we find out about interesting 
events after the magazine has gone to 
press. As an added benefit to subscribing 
to our e-newsletter Vermont Life e-news, 
you'11 get an updated list of great Vermont 
events each month. To sign up, visit www. 
VermontLife.com/gm-news/newsletter.htm. 
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Green Mountain Real Estate 







O NT, 


LAND 1,182 Acres-Moretown, VT 


A conserved timberland investment in central Vermont 
supporting a well-stocked forest with immediate and 
long-term management potential 
Price - $870,000 

802-223-8644 Ext. 24 


fountains 


www.fountainsland.com 


Subscribe Today! One year (four issues): $15.95 


Cali toll free: 

( 800 ) 284-3243 

Order online: 

www.VermontLife.com 

Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 

MSVLAD 


Josiah Allen Real Estate 

Find Your Place in Yermont 


www.vermontforlife.com • www.josiahallen.com 
www.vermontcountryrentals.com 

802.867.5555 • Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 


\Jermont Paradióe 

This beautifully restored 1837 
Calais Cape is set among 
perennial gardens, mapie 
trees and stone walls that 
surround nearly all 66 acres 
of this haven of peace and 
privacy. Vintage sugar house, 
1200 bush blueberry patch, 
3048 square foot home with a 
large kitchen/dining room with 
soapstone sink and AGA 
Cooker and carriage house 
with a guest apartment. 
$1,350,000 


81 Main Street, Montpelier I 
802-229-0345 0 800-696-1456 I 
HcneyRealtors.com | 


MlLLION Dollar Yiews 


Six to Forty-Eight Acres for Sale 

Pristine views of the Willoughby Gap. 

www.MillionDollarViewVT.com 
WilloughbyLake@comcast.net • 781-706-4709 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


LIBERTY 

HEAD 


POST 6 BEAM, INC. 


Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68'V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


* * ^ TO pO i fT 


NTERJOIl DESIGN 


Stay Warm &: 
Conserve Energy! 

Warm Window Shades 
Custom Window 
i Treatments 


r Teł 802.468.2261 
Vtvw.sanilisinteriorclesign.com 
sandisdesignsftfcomcast.net 








































To advertise, write to 

Vermont Life Classifieds 

P.O. Box 128 
Warren, VT 05674 
cali: (802) 496-6789 ext. 1 
(802) 793-4007 
e-mail: judy@harvestlimited.com 


AROMATHERAPY/HOMEOPATHIC 


NATUROPATCH 

O F V E R M O N T 

Tlić Origitial Esscntial Oil Body Patek 

Brings you the therapeutic benefits of aromatherapy and 
essential oils through a unique body patch delivery system. 

www.naturopatch.com • 800-340-9083 



ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

CHeck out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

Telephone to visit our by appomlmenl only 
gallery in GuildhallA crmont 802 . 676 .39^7 


B & B's, COUNTRY INNS AND 
' RESTAURANTS 

'BARNSTEAD INN AT WITHERELL 
FARM, Manchester, Vt. You are cordially 
I nvited to enjoy comfortable country lodging 
it Manchester s Barnstead Inn, situated in the 
Teart of Manchester, Vermont. (800) 331-1619; 
(vww.barnsteadinn.com. 

BLUEBERRY H1LL INN, Goshen, Vt. 
Country inn for all seasons, located in the 
Yloosalamoo National Recreation Area. 
3ross-country skiing right out the door. Twelve 
ooms, dinner and breakfast included. 

800) 448-0707; www.blueberryhillinn.com. 
3ISCOVER P1TTSFORD VERMONT! An 
^ iques & shops, tearooms, four covered bridges, 
nuseums, farms, hiking and much, much morę! 
>top, stay, shop and play. (802) 483-6686; 

I vww.discoverpittsfordvt.com. 

\ ARVEST MOON BED & BREAKFAST, 
lutland, Vt. 1835 farmhouse offering an organ¬ 
ie getaway. Spectacular mountain views, ample 
! egetarian breakfast with warm ambiance. 

4ear Killington and Pico. (802) 773-0889; 
vww.harvestmoonvt.com. 

IARVEY’S LAKĘ CABINS & CAMP- 
iROUND, West Barnet, Vt. Ten lakefront, 
ully turnished, attractively decorated with an- 
iques, immaculately clean cabins; 30 wooded 
IV, pop-up tent sites. Privately owned over 22 
ears. (802) 633-2213; 
vww.harveyslakecabins.com. 


HEART OF THE VILLAGE INN, Shelburne, 
Vt. Restored 1886 Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę 
rooms, private baths. Fuli Vermont breakfast, 
freeWiFi. (877) 808-1834; 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 
HEMINGWAYA RESTAURANT, Killington, 
Vt. Award-winning legend as Vermont forerun- 
ner using local products and pairing wines! 
Handcrafted farę leads your appetite to whole- 
some, scrumptious cuisine. (802) 422-3886; 
www.hemingwaysrestaurant.com. 
HISTORIO INNS OF BENNINGTON, 
Bennington, Vt. A collection of four beauti- 
ful, historie bed & breakfast inns. Distinctive 
charm. Modern amenities. 
www.HistoridnnsofBennington.com. 
HOLLISTER HILL FARM B & B, Marshfield, 
Vt. “Localvore Heaven,” wonderful farmhouse, 
great homegrown breakfasts, organie gardens, 
barn, farm storę, sugarhouse, lots of animals 
and beautiful landscape. (802) 454-7725; 
www.hollisterhillfarm.com. 

HOMEPLACE B & B, Jericho, Vt. A quiet spot 
in a 100-acre wood. Four rooms with private 
baths. European antiques, perennial gardens 
and friendly animals. (802) 899-4694; 
www.homeplacebandb.com. 

INN AT LAREAU FARM, Waitsfield, Vt. 
Imagine pastorał views, cozy comfort and 
plenty of room to play in the Green Mountains 
ofVermont. A classic farmhouse in the heart 
of the Mad River Valley, home to American 
Flatbread Company. (800) 833-0766; 
www.LareauFarmInn.com. 

THE INN AT LOGANS RUN, Pittsford, Vt. 
Historie country inn on 17 beautiful acres. 

Four private rooms, homemade breakfast, 
afternoon tea. Near museums, antiques and 
skiing. (866) 365-5565; 
www.innatIogansrun.com, 

SILVER M APLE LODGE & COTTAGES, 
Fairlee, Vt. Historie country inn and cottages 
(some with fireplaces). Convenient to cross- 
country skiing, ice-skating. $69-$109 double 
occupancy. Hot air balloon packages available. 
(800) 666-1946; www.silvermaplelodge.com. 

BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS. Your 
source for the sale and acquisition of businesses 
and commercial real estate in Vermont sińce 
1978. Cali (802) 425-5555; 
www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 

CLOSET AND STORAGE SYSTEMS 

ADIRONDACKCLOSET SYSTEMS offers 
complete ALL WOOD custom storage Solu¬ 
tions from pantry to master walk-in. Let our 
design professionals fit your unique storage 
needs. (518) 793-3809; 
www.adirondackclosets.com. 

INSURANCE 

FARM, MINI-FARM, HOME, AUTO AND 
BUSINESS through Co-operative Insurance 
Co., Berwick Agency Inc. (802) 592-3234; Pea- 
cham, Vt.; e-mail: insure(o)berwickagency.com; 
or Isham-Berwick Agency Inc. (802) 479-3388; 
Barre, Vt.; e-mail: proy(a)ishaminsagency.com. 


NORTHLAND INSURANCE GROUP. Ev- 

erything insurance throughout New England. 
Homes, auto, commercial/business, farms 
and mini-farms via Co-op Insurance Co. of 
Vermont. Northland Insurance, great people to 
know. (800) 972-2877; 
www.northlandinsgroup.com. 

MUSIC 

ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT- 
TON BOXES. New, used, buy, trade, repairs. 
Catalogs $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
MI 48090; (586) 755-6050; 
www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 

REAL ESTATE 



Fine Homes, Choice Land, 

Sales and Rentals. 

Cali Hughes Associates. (802)843-2020. 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


TWO OUTSTANDING LOTS, 3+ and 4+ 

acres, approved septic systems, near Great 
Hawk community, picturesque Rochester, Vt. 
Spectacular Green Mountain views. By owner. 
Info: Tel. (203) 257-8623; e-mail: mignucci(a) 
optonline.net; www.Vermontlotsforsale.com. 
COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 
BOARDMAN REALTY. Exceptional previews 
offerings. 346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 
05401; (800) 451-5004; 
www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

FOUNTAINS LAND INC. Land and estate 
brokerage services for owners of rural acreage 
and timberland investment properties. (802) 
223-8644; www.FountainsAmerica.com. 
GRAFTON, VERMONT & HUGHES 
ASSOCIATES!!! Thinkingglobally while 
communicating worldwide. Sales and rentals of 
area quality homes and choice land. Cali (802) 
843-2020. See our website at 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 

FIND l,000s OF PHOTOS — homes, land, 
rentals, inns, Stores, morę. Granger Real Estate; 
802-365-7600; www.vermont-home.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER 
and Southern Vermont. Fine country residential 
properties and land. Full-service multiple listing 
office. (802) 867-5555; www.josiahallen.com. 
LANG, MCLAUGHRY SPERA REAL ES¬ 
TATE. Whos who in luxury real estate. (800) 
864-6226, (802) 846-7856; 
www.LionDavis.com. 

RED HOUSE BUILDING & RESTORA 
TION. Fine homebuilding and historie restora- 
tion. Timeless craftsmanship. Comprehensive 
project management. (802) 651-0122; 
www.RedHouseBuilding.com, 

VACATION RENTALS 

HUNDREDS OF VTVACATION RENTALS 

for rent by owners and agencies online at 
www.vermontproperty.com, 

VERMONT GETAWAY CABIN. Enjoy quiet 
and natural beauty off the beaten path. Cross- 
country ski from your doorstep or just relax by 
the wood fire. Reasonable daily or weekly rates. 
claudia(a)vtlink.net. 
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The 2009 Governor's Heritage Awards 


By Gregory Sharrow 

A 

ĘĘ innovative 

teacher from Burlington and a world- 
music artist from Brattleboro are the 
winners of this years Governor's Heri¬ 
tage Awards. Co-sponsored by the 
Vermont Folklife Center and Vermont 
Life , the awards are given each year 
(one to a teacher, one to an artist) 
with the aim of strengthening Vermont's 
culture in a time of technological and 
social change. 


TEACHER 

Colleen Cowell 

Memories that change 



In 2008, schoolteacher Colleen Cowell coordinated a yearlong project that involved 
every fourth and fifth grader at Champlain Elementary School in Burlington. With the 
help of photographer Andy Dubaclc, students searched for historie photographs of sites 
in their neighborhood — using the image database of the Landscape Change Program 
at the University of Vermont — and set out to photograph those sites today. Students 
then wrote about the lessons they'd learned by exploring change on the ground in their 
own hometown. 

This is only one facet of one project, but it exemplifies the innovative and thought- 
ful approach that has characterized CowelPs 25 years at Champlain Elementary. Cow¬ 
ell is always reaching for new ideas and growing as an educator, drawing on resources 
in her community to craft learning experiences that are relevant and fun. 

Perhaps most strikingly, Cowell ensures that her local history projects are as much 
about the futurę as they are about the past. When students interview Burlington resi- 
dents about life in the old days, for example, the essential ąuestion posed is: "How can 
these memories help us envision an even better futurę?" 
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Souphine Phathsoungneune 
Links to Laos 


A native of Laos, Brattleboro resident Souphine Phathsoungneune is a mas¬ 
ter singer, composer and teacher in the moh lam folk tradition of Laos. 

During the 1960s, while still living in his native country, Phathsoung¬ 
neune achieved widespread famę as one of his country's leading folk-opera 
performers. This led to work, sponsored by the U.S. government, compos- 
ing and singing pro-American songs in rural villages during the Vietnam 
War. But when the conflict ended, Phathsoungneune came under attack 
for his role in the war and fled to a refugee camp in Thailand. 

In the early 1980s, Phathsoungneune and his family resettled in 
Brattleboro, which has been their home for nearly 30 years. Over this 
period, he has continued to write in the moh lam tradition, with his 
songs documenting his experiences, integrating past and present lives 
through musie. 

Earlier this decade, Phathsoungneune was able to stage his first public 
performance in Vermont, offering Vermonters access to a musical style 
rarely heard here. Through the years, younger Laotian artists have also 
come to value his work and see it as relevant to their own. # 
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Wild Kingdom 


By Castle Freeman Jr. 
Illustrated by Jean Carlson Masseau 


One evening late last year, driving 
to a reception at the bookshop in New- 
fane, my wife, Alice, and I found our- 
selves following a pair of moose down 
the village Street. They were evidently 
a cow and her mostly grown calf, for 
one was a bit larger than the other, 
and neither had antlers. Right in the 
middle of the residential Street they 
proceeded at an easy trot, past people's 
houses and driveways, past parked cars. 
They might have been on their way to 
the same event we were going to — but 
no. Before reaching it, the pair sheered 
off to the right, cut through some- 
body's side yard, and was gone in the 
direction of the wooded hill that rises 
behind the village. 

Excited by our encounter, Alice and I 
announced our sighting to our friends 
and neighbors at the bookshop as a 
prodigy, a near-miracle, only to find 
most of our listeners regarded it as no 
big deal. Those same moose had been 
seen around town all summer and fali. 
They were no morę exotic than a fam- 
ily of renters from Connecticut. If we 
marveled at moose freąuenting a Yer¬ 
mont yillage, then we were awfully 
easy to impress, weren't we? What did 
we think? Didn't we live here, too? 

It is a paradox of life in our State to- 
day that, at least over much of its ter- 
ritory, the tamer things get, the wilder 
they get. Since 1970 the population of 
Vermont has increased by almost 40 
percent. Many of those thousands of 
people have not occupied the State in 
the historie farm-and-village pattern, 
however, but have spread morę evenly 
over the hills and valleys of the State, 
creating a relatively dispersed rural 


settlement, and creating it, necessar- 
ily, at the expense of wildlife habitat. 

Or so you would think. But, curi- 
ously, the same decades that have 
seen so much human growth have 
also been decades of inerease for spe- 
cies that had been relatively uncom- 
mon in Vermont but today are, if not 
abundant, at least no longer rare. Not 
only moose but also coyote, black bear, 
wild turkey and fisher are found here 
morę freąuently than in the past. 

Bears are a particularly good ex- 
ample. Thirty years ago, bears in my 
neighborhood were like, say, our Unit¬ 
ed States senators: known to exist, but 
seldom or never met with. Over the 
last 10 years, however, they have come 
to be present in some areas almost to 
the point of nuisance, owing to their 
inveterate and destructive fondness 
for beehives, backyard barbecue grills, 
unsecured trash and bird feeders. 

How is it that we have morę wildlife 
around and among us as we multiply 
than we had when we were fewer? 

Weil, one handy explanation points 
to the well-known fact that Vermont 
is no longer the farm State it has been 
through most of its history. The smali 
farming — especially dairy farming 
— on which the state's economy was 
based throughout much of the 19th 
and 20th centuries no longer shapes 
our landscape. The open hayfields and 
pastures that a dairy-farming State re- 
ąuired have been given up, to return 
to woodland. Vermont, which in the 
late 1800s was about three-quarters 
cleared land, was by 1998 three-quar- 
ters forest. Therefore, despite the re- 
cent inerease in human population 


and its attendant development, ou 
State is today far morę hospitable tc 
woodland wildlife than it has histor 
cally been. No doubt some part of th< 
growth in the number and diversity o 
wild species in Vermont is owing tc 
this profound change in our presencc 
on the land. 

Some part — but surely not all. Fo 
consider: the post-agricultural refore! 
tation of Vermont is a process that ha 
been going on for most of the last 10C 
years, and yet the moose who stroi 
our yillage streets, the coyotes whe 
serenade us from the wooded ridge: 
the bear who lay waste our sunflowe 
seed feeders are a fairly recent phe 
nomenon. Something else is going on 

One thing that's going on is ou 
selves. The apparent inerease of wilc 
creatures in Vermont over the pas 
generation is, partly, an artifact of ot 
servation: morę moose, bear and sc 
on are seen simply because there are 
morę eyes around to see them — mort 
of us. 

That doesn't mean our experience 
of local wildlife is flawed or inauther 
tic, however, only that it evolves. Th( 
wild becomes, not tamę, but familiai 
Perhaps that's a good thing. Perhap 
it's a sign that, at least for the presen 
we have arrived at an accommods 
tion that modern man heretofore ha 
found nearly unattainable: a way tc 
live with wild naturę without destro) 
ing it. What we have now is a kind o 
tentative, ad hoc Peaceable Kingdon 
in which (as the Bibie does not quitc 
say) the wolf dwells with the kid, the 
lion lies down with the lamb, the hea 
with the bird feeder. # 
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Information from our 
ii advertisers, go to 

w.VermontLife.com and 
dickon Marketplace. 
See overleaf for 
morę details. 

OR ... 

Simply cirdethe 
advertisers' reader 
;ervice numbers on the 
card at right. 


FREEPRODUCT INFORMATION 


Winter 2009-2010 
Do not use after March 31, 2010 


Send us this card for FREE Information about produds and services advertised in this issue. 


Mr./Ms./Dr. _ 

Address - 

City/State/Zip - 

E-mail- 

Circle the reader service numbers for which you want morę information. 
Please limit to 12 selections. 


Subscribe to Vermont Life 
Cali 800-284-3243 
www.VennontLife.com 
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□ Do not provide my contact information to third-party mailers other than those circled above. 


Advertisers are responsible for sending information. 
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What is Vermont Life Marketplace? 

Nowyou can request information from participating VermotitLife 
advertisers via our website at www.VermontLife.com. 


How does it work? 



• Visit www.VermontLife.com 

♦ Click on Marketplace 

Hereyou can link to advertisers’ websites or reąuest information by submitting 
theform. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquiries so the 
response time will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
for information sent via regular mail. 
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We hope you find Vermont Life Marketplace helpful and convenient. But, if 
you prefer, you can still request information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five 
weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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VERMONT LIFE MAGAZINE 

P.O. BOX 413050 
NAPLES, FL 34101-3050 


PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


Send Fo ! 



Information \ 
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InThisIssue 

















Travel Green, Ski White* 
Take Amtrak®! 



Take Amtrak® to the Green Mountains of Vermont and 
enjoy a relaxing, traffic-free, green way of traveling. 

Amtrak stations are conveniently located near 
many Vermont ski areas and resorts. 

Visit www.skivermont.com and connect directly 
with your winter recreation destination. Tell them 


For a complete Schedule and 
additional information cali 
1-800-USA RAIŁ or visit 
Amtrak.com 


you’re taking Amtrak! 

In partnership with 

' YERMONT 

www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 
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Winter excitement never looked so peaceful. 


,VERMON r 


www.VermontVacation.ci 

l-800-VERM0l 







